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THE ANTISEPTIC APPARATUS, Price 36s., 


Is a simple appliance for injecting a disinfectant into the pan each time the closet is used. 


CAN BE FIXED TO ANY W.C. IN A FEW MINUTES, 


EFFICACY GUARANTEED. 


Full particulars, with testimonials, on application to the Secretary, 


ANTISEPTIC APPARATUS COMPANY, 


46c, QUEEN VICTORIA 


STREET, LONDON, €E.C. 





TRAVELLING, 


Visiting the Seaside, play- 





(fe ia D ing Lawn Tennis, Driving, 
LS = otherwise exposed to the scorching 
—, ys of the sun and heated particles 


. Rowland’s 
\’ Halydor 


> Most rage and Refreshing for the 
Face, Hands, and Arms. 


It eradicates Sunburn, Freckles, 
Tan, Stings of Insects, &c. 
Sizes 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per Bottle. 
Ask any Chemist, Ferfumer, or Hairdresser for 
ROWLANDS KAL YDOR, and avoid imitations. 


DR. SMITH’S 


TONIC PURIFYING MIXTURE 


AS CURED SIXTY THOUSAND 
INVALIDS. FOUR THOUSAND TESTIMONIALS 
GIVEN. IN USE OVER THIRTY YEARS. Dr. SMITH’S 
ag t's ines ih Sarg one t semthadg a oc 's vig ume sone 
the from al! including iseases, 
Qld Sante: Ganees, Seg Swellings, Eruptions, Sore 
&c. It makes New Blood, Invigorates the Body, Destroys Disease, 
and Restores Health. 
ONE 11s. Case of TONIC PURIFYING MIXTURE will 
a over the Disease, to the delight of the — who 
apa ve tried other so-called remedies a findin; 
Syidin Bottles, 4s. 6d. and 11s. oe Nors.— ig oa? 
contains as much as three 4s. 6d. Bottles; one rs. hg 5 
sufficient to Cure 


Sold by all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors. May be had 
Direct From THE LaBoraToRY, by sending the amount in Stamps 
or Postal Order. 

H. SMITH & Co’s. LABORATORY, 
26, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 
Agents.—Barcray & . iene, Street, London, W.C., 
all Wholesale ouses. 





WHELPTON’S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 






ESTABLISHED 1835. 
CONTAIN Pati pARE 

NO 5, TIES ELY 
MERCURY. ‘'oSsabE MARES VEGETABLE, 


perties, have gained an almost universal reputation. Numbers are 


saved, for “‘ Prevention is better than Cure.” During a period 
nearly Firty Years they have been used most extensively as a 

FAMILY MEDICINE, thousands have found them a simple and 
i remedy, and one needful to be kept always at hand. Many 
persons have found them of great seryice both in preventing om 
relieving Sea Sickness ; and in warm climates they are very beneficial 
in all Brtous COMPLAINTS, 

Prepared and Sold Wholesale and sy, 4 Boxes, price Bid, » 18, 14d. 
and meg oo by G. WHELPTON & S rf Crane Court, Fleet 
Street ndon, and sent free to at pr of the United Kin dom 
on receipt of 8, 14, or 3 = Sold by all Chemists and Medicine 
Vendors at Home and Rbroad 












PACE WOODCUL KS 


WIND PILLS 


GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 

GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 

GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE. 

GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 

GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS arisi 
from a disordered state of the STOMAC 
BOWELS, or LIVER. 

Bhi are sold by all Medicine Vendors, in boxes at 1s. 1$d., 
as. od., and 4s. 6d. each ; or, should an omen occur, enclose 

i, 33, Or 54 a , accordin to size, to PAGE D. WOODCOCK, 

Calvert Street, NOR RWICH issscli of Uhaaninh, sak thep old 
be sent free by return of 

















“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFEY 


—** “Blood 3 Mixture.” 
AND RESTORER 
i from whatever 
kinds, Skin and Blood 
OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL PARTS. 


sth banat ars hppa , 1x8. each, of 
Sent to any address for 30 or 132 stamps, by the Proprietor, 












ies Drug Com 
Sitiaad Counties Drag pany, 


Are one of those rare Medicines which, for their extraordinary pro- 


meri: bearing testimony to their great value in Diseases of the 

Chest, Bowels, Liver, and Kidneys, as may be seen from the 
Teatinoniale ‘published from time to time. By the timely use of such 
a remedy many of the seriously afflicting disorders which result from 
proper means being neglected might be avoided and much —r' 
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TO' ALL LEAVING HOME FOR A CHANGE. 
eo — 


What every Travelling Trunk and Household in the World ‘ought to contain— 
A Bottle of 


INOS Paeesrt SALTO 
Without such a simple precaution the JEOPARDY OF LIFE is immensely increased. 


A SONG OF GRATITUDE. 


By an F.8.A. of 80 years of Age. e 


These words a wise Physician said: 
““STOMACH’S a master all should dread.” 
Oppose his laws—for Death prepare! 
Obey them—health will triumph there! 
With grateful thanks | hail thy name, 
ENO! and strive to give it fame. 

Your SALT OF FRUIT can bring me ease, 
And give me comfort when | please; 
By true aperient, strong or mild, 

To calm a man or soothe a child; 

Aid Nature, without force or strain; 
Strengthen heart, liver, lung, and brain; 
Make the pulse neither fast nor slow, 
The blood-heat not too high nor low. 
So bringing health, at little cost, 
Restoring what neglect had lost! 

TO ENO’S SALT I owe a debt, 

The grateful mind may not forget : 

m. 4 With rhyme that debt in part | pay, 
___| Experience teaching what to say. 


' As a natural product of Nature, use Eno’s Fruit Salt, prepared from Sound Ripe Fruit. You cannot overstate its great 
é value in keeping the Blood Pure. As a means of keeping the system clear, and thus taking away the ground-work of Malarious Diseases, 
Blood-Poisons, and all Liver Complaints, or as a Health-giving, Refreshing, Cooling, and Invigorating Summer 

Beverage or as a gentle Laxative and Tonic in the various forms of Indigestion. 








wot Satieciae 

















[PORTANT TO PARENTS.—Should a parent have nothing to bestow on a child but a narrow education, still he will bless you 

if you form his body to health and strength and activity, whether he earns his simple meal by labour at the plough, anvil, or axe. On the 
contrary, if you neglect his health and strength, and leave him a debilitated wretch, he would curse you, though a millionaire. Eno’s 
Fruit Salt is an Indispensable Requisite in the Preservation of Children’s Health 


TIMULANTS and insufficient amount of exercise frequently derange the liver. Eno’s Fruit Salt is peculiarly adapted for any 
constitutional weakness of the liver. A world of woes is avoided by those who keep and use Eno’s Fruit Salt.—“All our customers 
for Eno’s Fruit Salt would not be without it upon any consideration, they having received so much benefit from it.— Woop BroTuers, 
Chemists, Jersey, 1878.” 
“¢NATRO.”—“ Since my arrival in Egypt, in August last, I have, on three separate occasions, been attacked by fever, from which, on the 
first occasion, I lay in hospital for six weeks. The last two attacks have been, however,completely repulsed, ina remarkably short space e 
time, by the use of your valuable Fruit Salt, to which I owe my present health, at the very least, if not my life itself. Heartfelt gratitude 
‘4 for my restoration and preservation impels me to add my testimony to the already overwhelming store of the same, and in so doing I feel that I 
am but obeying the dictates of duty.—Believe me to be, sir, gratefully yours, A Corporal, 19th Hussars, 26th May, 1883.—Mr. J. C. Eno.” 


Bxs FRUIT SALT.—“ After suffering for nearly two and a-half years from severe headache and disordered stomach, and after 
trying almost everything, and spending much money without finding any benefit, I was recommended bya friend to try your Fruit 

Salt, and before I had finished one bottle I found it doing me a great deal of good, and now I am restored to my usual health; and others I 

know that have tried it have not enjoyed such good health for years.—Yours most truly, RosertT Humpureys, Post Office, Barrasford.” 


UCCESS IN LIFE.—‘“A new invention is brought before the public, and commands success. A score of abominable imitations are 
immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as te 
infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.”—-ADams, 
DIRECTIONS IN SIXTEEN LANGUAGES HOW TO PREVENT DISEASE. 


CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ‘‘ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” 
Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 


Sold by all Chemists. Price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 





PREPARED ONLY AT 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON. 5.E., BY J. ¢. ENO’S PATENT. 
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ESSRS. J. HENRY & CO., encouraged by the enormous 
demand for their goods, have made large contracts for cash 
purchases with the chief manufacturers for a 


DIRECT SUPPLY 


of China, Indian, and Lyons Silk Handkerchiefs, which they are now 
prepared to offer at incredibly low prices. 
_ Public Opinion, in giving an unsolicited Press notice of our goods 
in their issue, says: “Messrs. Henry and Co.'s handkerchiefs are 
now selling at almost inconceivably low prices.” 

With a view to meet the demands of all classes of purchasers, the 
Handkerchiefs are sent out in the following order :— 


PURE SILKS. 


The Newmarket Silk Handkerchief, in three shades, bordered 
—white or coloured spots, light and dark blue, red, suitable for a 
lady’s breast pocket. Size, 16 inches square, two for 1s. 3d., or 16 
stamps ; six for 3s. 6d., or 44 stamps. 


The Zésthetic China Silk Handkerchief, size 16 inches, white 
and in various shades—strawberry, buttercup, electric blue, coral, 
orange, terra-cotta. All the rage at the West-end. 1s. each, or 13 
stamps ; six for s5s., or 66 stamps. Larger size, 194 byjrg4, price 1s. 3d., 
or 16 stamps ; six for 7s., or 88 stamps. 


The Broche, size 18 inches, suitable for the neck, or for making 
up into ladies’ caps for evening wear, beautifully embossed, white 
with coloured borders, or any coloured ground, with small light 
satin flowers on the same. 1s. 6d., or 19 stamps: six for 8s., or 100 
stamps. Superior best quality, in pure white only, 26 inches square, 
nandsomely figured, suitable for lady or gentleman as a muffler for the 
pocket, 3s. 6d. each ; three for gs. 6d. ; six for 18s. 


The Indian Silk Pocket or Neck Handkerchief, 24 inches 
square, in pure white, or with coloured borders, 2s. each, or 25 stamps; 
six for ros. 6d. 


The French Silk Handkerchief, beautifully embossed with 
satin flowers, pure white, size 28 inches, or in almost any colour, 25 
inches, price 2s. 6d., or 32 stamps ; three for 7s., or 84 stamps ; six for 
13s. 6d. Same quality in white, 24 inches, 2s. each, or 25 stamps; six 
for ros. 6d. Ditto ditto, in white, 20 inches, 1s. 6d., or 19 stamps; six 
for 8s., or 100 stamps. 


The English, hand-woven, twilled Silk Handkerchief. Very 
fine quality, all white or in a variety of shades, 26 inches square, 3s. 
each ; three for 8s. ; six for 15s. Same quality, all colours, size 214 
inches, 2s. 3d. each, or 28 stamps; six for 12s. 6d. Ditto ditto, all 
colours, size 18 inches, 1s. 9d. each, or 23 stamps ; six for gs. 6d. 


MESSRS. HENRY & CO. having entered into negotiations for 
further supplies of their silk-finished brocaded Handkerchiefs, are 
enabled to lower their former prices, so that in future the 27-inch 
white or the 22-inch coloured. light and dark blue and scarlet brocaded 
Handkerchiefs will be sold at the one price, viz., 1s. each, or 13 stamps; 
2s. rod. for 3, or 36 stamps ; 5s. for 6, or 66 stamps; 9s. 6d. per dozen, 
or 123 stamps. 


No one need be afraid to send for a sample, as money will be re- 
turned if the goods are sent back unsoiled on receipt. 


The brocaded designs are exquisite, reproducing the beauties of 
ferns, flowers, birds, &c. 


In addition to our rs. Handkerchiefs, we have a superior blue or red 
bordered, or all-coloured Handkerchief, 27 inches square, er all white, 
30 inches square, suitable for a muffler. Prices of this superior 
quality Handkerchief, post free, 1s. 3d., or 16 stamps ; three for 3s. 6d., 
or 45 stamps; six for 6s. 6d., or 82 stamps; twelve for 12s., or 450 
stamps. 


_ The Handkerchiefs can be had either in pure white or in the follow- 
ing colours :—Pink, Fawn, Silver Grey, Black, Salmon, 
rye ane, Ecru, Cream, Dark Blue, Pale Blue, 


We are also offering superb Ladies’ Shawls, size 32 inches square, 
|} one of the most beautiful of our brocaded articles, fringed all round. 
| Very suitable for presents. Colours—Fawn Brown, Old Gold, Silver 
| Grey, and Lavender. 1s. 6d. each, six for 8s., or 100 stamps. 





SEE SPECIMEN TESTIMONIAL. 
“The Rectory, Upton, St. Leonard’s, Gloucester 


‘* Sirs,—I am thoroughly well pleased with the Handkerchiefs sent, 
as are also several to whom I have shown them, and I am commis- 
sioned to get ten more to please others who have seen those sent. 

“Yours truly, G. CLAPHAM. 








Coupon as below must be enclosed, or name of Magazine given. 


| | “GOLDEN HOURS” COUPON. 
| | We guarantee to send any of the above Handkerchiefs | 
| onreceipt of P.O.O. Money to be returned if goods fail | 
| to meet with approval, and are returned unsoiled, 
| | J. HENRY & CO. 

| 


All Orders must be sent within twenty-one days. } J. HENRY & (0., THORNHILL ROAD, BARNSBURY, LONDON, N. 


P.0.0. made payable at the G.P.O., to 





38. 9d. HEARTHRUGS. 3s. 94. 


1,500 RUGS SOLD IN TWO MONTHS. 


M ESSRS. MALL & CO. have much pleasure in announcing that 
they will forward free to every reader of this Magazine (sub- 
ject to conditions named below) a large and beautifully designed 


HEARTEHRUG, 


x Rug, carriage paid, 3s. 9d.; 2 ditto, 7s.; 3 ditto, ros. 
If stamps, 3d. extra with each order. 


Size 72 inches by 36'inches. These Rugs are made in five colours, 
which, being artistically blended, will suit any coloured carpet or 
Suite. At the present time, when so much is being done to aoe the 
taste for all that is elegant and refined, Messrs. HALL & Co. are 
encouraged to think that their efforts in this direction will be duly 
appreciated. The Rug will be sent carriage free to any part of the 
United Kingdom on receipt of P.O.O. for 3s. gd., or 48 stamps. 
In ordering. it will be desirable to write name and address very 
plainly, and to enclose the application form found below. 


“GOLDEN HOURS” ORDER FORM. 
On receipt of this form, accompanied by a P.O.O. for 
| 38. gd. (or 48 stamps), we agree to forward, carriage free, 
a large and exquisitely designed HEARTHRUG, 72 
inches by 36 inches.--(Signed) G. H. HALL & CO. 





P 0.Cs to be made payable at G.P.O., to 
G. H. HALL & CO., 
58, Thornhill Road. Barnsbury, London, N. 


TINGOLNSHIRE 
FEATHER BEDS. 


DIRECT FROM ‘BOSTON, LINCOLNSHIRE. 
Great reduction in price to 9d. per Pound, 


Mess NEWHAM & CO. are now offering their celebrated 
FEATHER BEDS at the following greatly reduced prices:— 


No. 1.—SINGLE BED, BOLSTER, and PILLOW, 6ft. 3in. 


by 3ft. 6in., weighing 4olbs. - a az «+ 30S. 
No. 2—DOUBLE BED, BOLSTER, and TWO PIL- 
LOWS, 6ft. 6in. by 4ft. 6in.,weighing solbs. 4s ++ 378. 6d. 


No. 3.—DOUBLE BED, BOLSTER, and TWO PIL- 

LOWS, 6ft. 6in. by 4ft. 6in., weighing sslbs. .. vs 

No. 4.—EXTRA DOUBLE-SIZED BED, BOLSTER, 

and TWO PILLOWS, 6ft. 6in. by sft.. weighing 6s5lbs. 48s. gd. 
WARRANTED NEW AND SWEET, 

Any sized Bed only od. per Ib., including Feathers, in white 
(bordered) tick. Making, packing, wrapper, and carriage paid te 
any station in the United Kingdom. Superior Beds, splendid 
Feathers, Linen Tick, 1s. per lb. Samples of Feathers and Tick, Price 
Lists, &c., post free. Agents wanted. 

All orders must be accompanied by cheque or P.O.0. made 


ble to 
oT MESSRS. NEWHAM & 00., 


Feather Purifiers, ee Ednasineiion. whieh fe inoue safe iwy 
of goods, be post-dated ten days. Feathers only od. per Ib. 
aid, aps lease tion this Nes 


41s. 3d. 
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GOSPEL TEMPERANCE PUBLICATIONS. 


A BEAUTIFUL 
LIFE-LIKE 
PORTRAIT 


RICHARD T. BOOTH 


In Lithography, 174-in. by 22}-in., 


SUITABLE FOR FRAMING - 1s. 2d. POST FREE. 
Read what the PRESS says of this PORTRAIT. 


‘It is a speaking likeness, and will be a 
household treasure to thousands who have 
been benefited by his noble words and _ in- 
fluence, as well as a pleasing memorial of his 
work.” —Chnistian Age. 


Gospel Temperance Tracts. 


(For BLUE RIBBON MISSION WORK.) 
COPYRIGHT. 
The Blue Ribbon Army: What It Is, and Who 
Compose It. 
The Badge of Blue: Why I Wear It. 
The Power of the Blue Ribbon. 
The Blue Ribbon : What It Means. 
Counsel to Converts. 
‘““A Bit of Blue.” 
The Quicksand. 
A Word to New Recruits. 

Announcements of Public Meetings can be 
printed on the blank side of these interesting 
Tracts, which are also admirably adapted for 
Free Distribution. Demy 8vo, 84-in. by 54-in. 
Assorted, in equal quantities. 


100, 1s.; 500, 4s.; 1,000, 6s. 


WINDOW SHOW CARDS, 


164 inches by 12 inches, 
Indispensable to the Success of 


BLUE RIBBON MISSIONS. 


3s. 6d. per Dozen. 


“POPULAR RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS.” 
A GOSPEL TEMPERANCE SERMON 


Rev. J. P. GLEDSTONE. 


Post-free, 6s. 6d. per 100; 














Single Copy, 14d. 


R. T. BOOTHS 
GOSPEL TEMPERANCE PLEDGE-CARDS, 


So successfully used at his Meetings at’ New- 
castle, Leeds, Ipswich, Gloucester, Cardiff, 
Stockport, Swansea, Newport, Sunderland, 
Bristol, Brighton, Birmingham, and other 
Towns. 
New Design, Copyright, 6s. per 1,000. 
do, do. Post Free, 1s. 2d. per 100. 
Larger Size, 8-in. by 6-in., for Framing, 
6s. per 100. 
Also Cards for General Use, 6s. per 1,000; 
ls. 2d. per 100. 
Larger Size, 8-in. by 6-in., 6s. per 100. 


OUR FAMILY PLEDGE-BOOK. 


Prefaced by RICHARD T. BOOTH, specially 





| designed for Fathers, Mothers, Sons, Daughters, 


Visitors and Servants Pledges. 
Boards, 1s. Cloth, Lettered, 2s. 


SPECIAL REGISTRATION SHEETS, 


For Public Meetings, can be had in Sections of 25 or 50 ; 
each sheet ruled, printed, and numbered down the side 





| 1 to 40. 
Price per Section of 25, ls. 3d., Post Free. 
9 ue 50, 2s. Od. ue 





No. 2 BADGE THE 
Ke 


ecaceoss) Universal Badge, 









AS WORN BY THE 


RED, WHITE, AND BLUE 
RIBBON ARMIES. 


(NEW DESIGN, REGISTERED.) 


Wearers of the Red, White, 
or Blue Ribbon, should send 


= Fetes, Demonstrations, Mis- 
sions and Public Gatherings. 
Post Free, 14 stamps, 
Or 10s, per doz. 
In ordering send for 
No. 2 Badge, 


| 
| 
| 
And state which colour required. 





LILE & FAWCETT, LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, E£.C. 




















Effervescing and Tasteless. 
Forms a most Invigorating, Vitalising, and we Beverage. 

Gives ins:ant relief in Headache, Sea or Bilious Sickness, stion, Constipa Lassitude, Heartburn, a: 
Fevevish Colds, and ae aad Lone relieves or cures the worst form of TYPHUS, CeeLeT JUNGLE, and other FEV ERS, 
Prickly Heat, 8S Eruptive or Skin Complaints, and various other Altered Conditions of the Blood 

Dr. MORGAN :—* Pit Pees ¢ blood with its { great pleasure in bearing my cordial testimony to its effi- 
lost saline constituents.” | cacy in the treatment of many of the ordinary and chronic 

Dr. TURLEY :—‘‘I found it act as « specific in my forms of Gastric Complaints, and other forms of Febrile 


experience and family, in the worst forms of Scarlet Fever, Dyspepsia 

NO other medicine being required.” Dr. J. W. DOWSING :—“‘I used it in the treatment 
Dr. SPARKS (Government Medical Inspector of of forty-two cases of Yellow Fever, and I am happy to 

Emigrants from the Port of London) writes:—“I have ‘state I never lost a single case.” 


A systematic course prevents and cures obstinate Costiveness. Notice my name = Trade Mark. 
In Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 21s. each 
H. LAMPLOUGH, CONSULTING CHEMIST; 118, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 


DARLOW'S MAGNETINE 


For the Cure of Gout and Rheumatism, Spinal, Liver, Kidney, Lung, Throat and Chest 
Complaints, Epilepsy, Hysteria, General Debility, Indigestion, Sciatica, Asthma, Neuralgia, 
Bronchitis, and other forms of Nervous and Rheumatic Affections. 


TESTIMONIAL. 
Belt. From GartTH WILKINSON, Esq., M.D., M.R.C.S.E. Lady’ 4 k compemmnel Belt. 
76, Wimpole Street, Cavendish Square, 
. Darlow, E sq. London, W. 
ye I am able to certify that I have used your 
Magnetic Appliances pretty largely in my practice, and 
that in personal convenience to my patients they are 
unexceptionable, and far superior to any other inven- 
tions of the kind which I have employed, and that of 
their efficacy, the positive powers, I have nodoubt. I 
have found them useful in constipation, in abdominal 





Special Body 





congestion, in neuralgia, and in many cases involving 

weakness of the spine, and of the great organs of the 

abdomen. In the public interest I wish you to use my 

Descriptive Pamphiets post free on men- unqualified testimony in, favour of your Magnetic 
tioning the title of this Magazine. Appliances.—I remain, yours faithfully, GARTH WILKINSON. 


DARLOW & CO., 443, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
PERFECTION ! PURITY! SIMPLICITY ! 


. vir wr = Tourists, Travellers, and Ladies visiting ELECTRO-PLATING AND 
Pr nt the Sea-side, will find GILDING AT HOME. 


mr somone | WALTON'S WALTON'S ARGENTINE 


WALTON’S Will Re-silver all kinds of Plated Good 
KALODERMA pele Sevcting ‘San Nickel Silv or, ‘Ke., cach 


as Reflectors, Lamps, Harness, Urn Taps, 












tt - , et 
f LORA NIGRA ne ae ” for removing Trinkets, &c. 
Ms . Freckles, Price rs. 6d., 2s. 6d., &c. Post free for 21 
Post free for Sunburn, Pimples, stamps. Also 


Claims to be the only successful prepara- 
tion possessing the above advantages for 
Wriung, Ktching, or Drawing on Linen, 
Calico, etc. It can be used with any clean 
stamp or steel pen, and cannot be removed 
without destroying the fabric, w 
*,* Invaluable to Hotels and Laundries. 
Price 1/-, 2/6, to 21/- P 3 F : : 
dewate te on aes free for 13 stamps. Detection impossible. 
old by Chemists and Stationers, &c. imitations. 


Proprietor, T. WALTON, Haverstock Hill, London. and 3. Upper Hill Street, Richmond. 













33 stamps Blotches, Eczema, Ery- 
5 . . V] ) 
sipelas, Scurvy, and all dis- WALT N 
figurements (natural or acci- 8 
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Dr. BLANDFORD's (CONSCIENCE, 


BY THE 


“ THE WHITE CROSS AND DOVE OF PEARLS,” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


TWO YEARS AT HIGHCHESTER. 


2 

SeANY changes may take place in 
two years ; the rotation of For- 
tune’s wheel be quick to some, 
slow to others. A return after 
an absence of two years from any 
well known spot, and we shall have 
to say of our old acquaintance, 





‘Some are married, some are dead.” 


While in a few households we shall find 

that the years have made little change. 
In the house of that long-established bachelor, 
Dr. Blandford, we do not look for any. It 
may be predicated that he still cultivates his 
flowers, reads, after making breakfast his prin- 
cipal meal in the day, visits his patients with 
clockwork regularity, and in the pauses of the 
hard work of his profession, runs atter his own 
popularity as persistently as a moth makes for a 
candle flame, and not without a little scorching ; 
that he has not yet—in spite of repeated warn- 
ings—freed himself of a certain weakness for 
influencing minds. 

Notwithstanding that he is so far stationary, 
his housekeeper has come to speak confidentially 
of him as a changed man. She is sure he has a 
great deal on hismind. By that, she means too 
much learning, too much anxiety anent the 
suffering humanity he serves. And it is possible 
that others see a little change in him; for the 
young ladies do not lose their hearts to him as 
easily as they used to do; and disappointed 
older ones, who speak spitefully of him asa 
‘remarkably well-preserved man,” are not in as 
much danger of provoking the rejoinder, that 
the doctor is, on credible authority, much 
younger than he looks. 

As for Bentley, his course has been somewhat 
erratic. His first efforts to establish himself by 
teaching and journalising at Highchester, were 
not all at once successful, and it was suspected 
that, for all his proud reserve, he had once or 
twice been brought into very low water. How- 


AUTHOR OF 


“SELINA’S STORY,” “LAURA LINWOOD,” ETC., ETC. 
ever, there came a turn of the tide. Through 
the suddendeath of Mr. Feltham’s successor, 


the presidency of the Unitarian Church became 
vacant. Ere the application for a new bishop 
or overseer had been officially signed, a sugges- 
tion came to the elders and deacons that 
Bentley—the once popular Independent minis- 
ter, dismissed from his pastorate for his ad- 
vanced views—was the very man for them. 

It was not suspected that this bright idea 
originated with Dr. Blandford, but it was 
warmly entertained—all the more warmly enter- 
tained, since the powers that ruled in the little 
community had found their influence weakened 
under Mr. Feltham’s bishopric, by the sacred 
regard they had had for his high connections 
and his pecuniary independence. Their late 
pastor had been disposed to magnify his office, 
and to forget the deference which the presiding 
minister owed to the stewards of that important 
thing—his emolument, and to the lay pastors 
who had an equal right of speech with himself 
in the Church meetings. But now, here was a 
talented, ill-used, young man, who would only 
be too glad to serve them ; who would be grate- 
ful for an opportunity of rising again in the 
pulpit world, Those who had sympathised with 
him at Bridge Street would naturally flock to 
hear him in Steep Street, and so, witha most 
comfortable glow of self-satisfaction and con- 
siderately bestowed beneficence and patronage, 
these gentlemen “interviewed” Bentley, with 
reference to his suitability and willingness to 
undertake the charge. 

Mr. Bentley thanked them for the honour 
they had done him; asked them as many 
questions as he was called upon to answer ; and 
then begged, as a further favour, a few days for 
consideration. 

Now it is possible that he did so with a mind 
made up, and as eager for the new change as it 
suited him to appear undecided about it; but 
Bentley was a man whose pride, so far from 
being tempered by adversity, was sure to be 
hardened and strengthened. He could not 
endure to be patronised or looked down upon, 
and the very consciousness of his position, and 
the public appreciation of it was what prompted 
him to assume independence. He knew his 
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“‘ Diotrephes,’—a moneyed and small-brained 
pedant, and was not at all willing that he should 
have the “ pre-eminence ” he so dearly loved. 

Had the offer of the Church not been made 
him, Bentley might have coveted it, caring 
little for these antagonisms; but nothing 
is more surprising than the way in which the 
mind will rise to its circumstances when they 
take a turn for the better. Its real difficulty is 
in sinking to them when the reverse is the case. 

“* Diotrephes ” was astonished of course. The 
young man’s tone had not been as deferential 
as he considered appropriate to the circum- 
stances ; but ‘‘ Diotrephes” was not discouraged. 
He would be like a father to him, have him 
much at the house, while all the time he gave 
him to see what he expected of him, and that 
he was not to be put down. 

The free, cordial invitation to be as one of 
the family was charming, for the gentleman 
had seven daughters, so handsomely dowered, 
that their father was said to care nothing for the 
financial position of possible suitors, so long as 
the social one was good; while their mother, 
who, strange to say, had a general for her 
paternal grandfather, and a tailor for her 
maternal one, said she would rather see any of 
them married to a penniless gentleman than to 
a tradesman as rich as a Rothschild. 

From this preference it may be inferred that 
the lady had busied herself with comparisons 
unfavourable to her bourgeois ancestor, yet the 
blue blood in her veins did not speak from her 
florid countenance and bouncing bearing. 

The girls had the vanity of the mother, with 
the pride of purse and pedantry of the father, 
pretty equally distributed among them. Music 
that was not labelled classical, was declared to 
be intolerable by the musicians of the family. 
With that passport to their favour they broke 
the sixth commandment over it. They gar- 
nished their conversation with the French of 
Highchester, if not— 


“Of Stratford-atte-Bowe, 
For French of Paris was to them unknowe.” 


They hung home-made pictures on their walls, 
which were always of the style that is best 
looked at from a distance. In conversation they 
never used a short word fora thing that could 
possibly be represented by a long one. They 
set up to familiarity with subjects that ordi- 
nary mortals can only contemplate at a respect- 
ful distance ; and they would include in one 
half-hour’s talk with a comparative stranger, 
such arange of subjects as might have left 
Macaulay and the good talkers of Holland 
House far behind. 

The illiterate were impressed, and according 
as they were impressed, they sunk into despair. 


Hopeless bewilderment and a mortifying sense 
of mental inefficiency are the natural conse- 
quences of being brought into too close associa- 
tion with geniuses; but lest the influence of 
this pirsm of beauty and intelligence should be 
thought too depressing, we will own that there 
were occasions when they amused as much as 
they impressed. For Bentley, he had been 
rendered so cynical and unamusable by his un- 
welcome experience of poverty and humiliation, 
that he had not long made their acquaintance 
before he had a morbid desire to snub them. 
He was restrained, however, as much by his 
fear of “ Diotrephes” and ‘“ Madam Bounce,” 
as by any particularly high notions of chivalry. 

Alas, for Bentley! Neither his public or 
private relations with his patron were to be of 
the happiest. Had he been able to fawn, and 
curry, and flatter ; had he behaved in the Church 
like **Diotrephes’”’ servant and not God’s; had 
he shown a proper appreciation of any or all of 
the young ladies who made free with him—as 
young ladies are privileged to do with a pastor, 
or a particular friend of papa’s—who knows but 
that much we have to write about him might 
have remained unwritten ; and till the end of 
the story he might have been bishop over the 
Unitarian community of Highchester. But it 
was not so to be. The atmosphere of the place 
became troubled. There were opposing elements 
at work — sudden thunder, lightning, and 
rain. When all had cleared, “ Diotrephes ” 
remained in his glory, and took counsel with his 
nominal peers who to invite as “‘ that ill-advised 
young man’s successor,” which means that he 
dictated whom he would have invited—and they 
invited him. 

The particular thorn in the flesh that Mr. 
Bentley could not bear, was that part of the 
Unitarian service which is given up to the 
congregation for discourse with the pastor or 
pastors. In these “ Diotrephes” was sure to 
spread his intellectual tail feathers—vain as 
Juno’s bird—and Bentley was too intolerant of 
borrowed plumes to do homage to the jay that 
sported them. His dogmatism was ten times 
more intolerable to him than Horniman’s had 
ever been, for that was built up on a foundation 
of firm conviction and keen logical faculty; if 
sympathy and imagination were each an un- 
known quantity ; this man’s rested on the shal- 
lowest. self-conceit. He delivered himself of 
pompous platitudes, or of pregnant sentences 
which were not his own, but another man’s; and 
he tried to impress it on the congregation that 
he was the oracle who could settle with im- 
partiality all disputes between them, and clear 
up their religious perplexities ; that he was the 
inspiration of the “golden mouth” that spoke to 
them in sermon time ; that if his purse kept the 
organisation to which they belonged going, it 
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owed still more to !.is abilities, his clear-sighted 
discernment, and crudite intellect. 

Against all this Bentley very naturally rebelled. 
His memory was so defective, that he repeated 
his patron’s most beautiful and witty sayings 
after him, giving both text and author. ‘“ Dio- 
trephes ” was confounded. At first he believed 
in Mr. Bentley’s innocence ; next he suspected 
malice. At last he decided that this sort of 
thing would not do. So he charged the minister 
to his face with personal disrespect in the 
Church meetings, with weakening his influence 
by contradictions, &c., &e. 

The question had been raised the Sunday 
before, as to whether the Logos supplied the 
place of a soul in the person of Christ, and the 
conclusion to which it was supposed this shut 
up the great body of the Christian Church 
looked at. 

“ Diotrephes,” as usual, took the first plunge 
after some youthful inquirer had mooted the 
subject, as if he alone could settle it. Of course 
he got out of his depth, and Mr. Bentley, see- 
ing himself purposely set aside, came up late to 
the rescue. 

He had evidently enjoyed seeing others floun- 
der—his patron most of all. His remarks 
showed, in spite of him,a keen relish of the 
situation, and now “ Diotrephes” took him to 
task, tried to put the bridle on his lips and to 
make him feel the bit. The climax may be 
imagined, 

Still Bentley did not leave Highchester. He 
would have scorned to give “ Diotrephes” that 
satisfaction. He preferred—amid auguries for 
good and reverses—“ to fight his battle out in 
the same field,” he said ; instead of sneaking 
away from it and complaining that he had been 
worsted. 

Mr. Feltham was not surprised at the turn 
things had taken, for he knew the difficulties of 
the position, and knew his temperament ; but 
Dr. Blandford expressed disgust at what he 
called his caprice and inability to adapt himself 
to circumstances. 

The doctor, knowing the secret of adaptation 
so well and keeping,to it so religiously, might well 
be intolerant of such as failed in that respect. 
According to him, Mr. Bentley had made it 
hard for himself, and there was nothing for it 
now but to leave him to his fate. 

And Bentley had made it hard for himself— 
how hard the world little knew. But why 
should Dr. Blandford—so suave and considerate 
in general—be so harsh in judging and un- 
tender? Because he was again disappointed. 
He had thought that, having unmade Bentley 
by disqualifying him for his pastorate, he would 
re-make him by getting him into this Unitarian 
one. An unequal position in a worldly sense, 
but still affording some vantage-ground from 
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which to start a new career, and his good inten- 
tions have failed. No, a man cannot always 
undo his own bad work. That is the heart-ache 
of it. The bad work will remain to meet his 
eyes and vex them when he is thinking least 
about it. 

When the struggling local news writer and 
visiting tutor appears very shabby in the streets, 
he will pretend not to see Dr. Blandford, and 
Dr. Blandford will be very careful not to see 
him ; but they will have to look one another 
again in the face before they finally separate. 
The things we would not, that we do, since 
there isa Power higher than ourselves works in 
us, and in the circumstances of our lives, 
making us the servants of His will, whether we 
say “I go,” or say it not. 

During the two years of which we are writing, 
the bonds between Feltham and Bentley had 
not been tightened. We are bound to say that 
this was owing to the latter’s touchy pride, which 
led him, when he was down, to hide himself from 
those of his acquaintance who were up ; not 
considering that true friends do not like to be 
treated as we treat the world. He repelled sym- 
pathy, even when it was most delicately expressed, 
and did not give Feltham the entire confidence 
which might have enabled him to serve him. 

Feltham often felt wounded at the manner in 
which his advances were received. He had 
been the means of obtaining for Bentley nearly 
all the pupils and all the work that he had, and 
had sometimes conveyed timely help to him 
anonymously. 

We should wrong Bentley by hinting that, 
suspecting to whom he was indebted, he was not 
grateful; but, clearly, he had not the magnani- 
mity to receive from others the kindness he 
would have been as free to show, had they been 
in his place and he in theirs. 

Mr. Feltham had not withheld from Mr. 
Horniman the confession that he felt due to him. 
Horniman, hearing it, melted towards him, 
feeling honestly gratified his arguments had gone 
home to their mark, and that he had hit the nail 
upon the head even in the dark. He asked Mr. 
Feltham why he had not let him know this 
before. 

Mr. Feltham was candid. He told him of 
the spirit of pride and opposition that his 
manner had raised in him; how this demon had 
been cast out, and how he had received in the 
spirit of a little child the whole truth of the 
Gospel from the lips of another man. 

That other man was a man whom Mr. Horni- 
man held in very small respect, because he 
belonged to the State Church, because he drew 
the people by his eloquence, and so he must be 
flowery; because he was young, and had the 
position that ought to have been reserved for an 
older man. 
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He could not bear to reflect, however, that 
this man had been instrumental in doing what 
he had sought and failed to do. He must know 
the secret of a more excellent way. The discovery 
saddened Horniman, and it humbled him. 
Perhaps to the end of his life he was just a 
little less assertive and self-opinionated, less 
cruelly logical, for the lesson he had received 
from a gentleman who, he always flattered him- 
self, was very much afraid of him. 

The friendship betwixt the young squire and 
his vicar had been, during two years, ripened and 
sweetened by time and byalmost daily intercourse. 
They were ready, both of them, for every good 
word and work; and such a helpto Miss Marlowe 
in finding places for the children in her nursery 
when they were ready to leave it, that she began 
to look upon it as quite natural that the orphans 
should pass from her hands into theirs. 

But Feltham could not long remain contented 
in a life of indolent pleasures, with a few duties 
and responsibilities thrown in. After doing, 
as a landlord, more for his tenants than had ever 
been done before, he began to think how he 
might assist Mr. Clivers without poaching on 
his preserves. ‘T’o assist him merely asa layman 
was not enough. The yearning came over him 
to teach and to preach—to give himself anew to 
the husbanding of souls. From this yearning 
he never rested till he had been ordained into 
the Church of England, when he became curate 
to his own vicar. 

But he had another scheme in his mind. It 
had been maturing a long time, and he wanted 
Mr. Clivers’ help and co-operation in it. The 
scheme was to buildan attractive hall for the hold- 
ing of religious services in a part of Highchester 
where churches and chapels did not draw. It 
was to be unconsecrated, so that there might 
be no exclusion of suitable workers; that night 
and day schools might be held in it, and enter- 
tainments given of a kind to innocently allure 
even the heathen population of Highchester. 

It was to working from this centre among 
them that Mr. Feltham intended principally to 
devote what leisure he had from his own parish ; 
and the good thought in him grew and grew 
until it fruited into action. Clerical fears were 
laid and soothed; architects were consulted, 
plans made, the foundation-stone laid, with the 
good wishes of all the Christian world of High- 
chester. 

After its completion, interesting opening 
services were held, the Rev. Messrs. Feltham 
and Clivers, with the clergyman of the parish, 
being the chief speakers. ‘The gallery that sup- 
ported the little organ was filled with a band of 
orphan boys and girls, who sang with thrilling 
sweetness. 

During the evening, a square-browed but 
anxious and careworn-looking young man, in 


rusty black, cut to the clerical pattern, came in 
and stood behind the pillars, as if not wishing 
to be observed. He saw the serene pleasure that 
lit up Feltham’s face, as he looked down on rows 
and rows of working men and women, the latter 
with their babies on their knees, and told them 
why the hall had been opened, and at what times 
they might see him for counsel or any other 
kind of help. He heard his earnest appeal to 
them to be as earnest for the Bread of Heaven as 
they were for that which perisheth. He tried 
to show them that, ‘“‘ Except the Lord build the 
house, they labour in vain that build it; except 
the Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh 
but in vain.” And the children sang of joy and 
gladness—but it was “ far, far away, far away.” 

Bentley, for it was he, thought it was far away, 
and the refrain of the song still rang in his ears 
as he went out into the darkness. He would 
have given anything to exchange with Feltham 
at that moment. Not because he was a rich 
man, master of Tetheringham, able to do what 
he liked; but because he was at peace with him- 
self, had turned his life to good account, and 
was satisfied with the investment he had made 
of his time and talents; while Bentley, as a poor 
waif who had lost the substance in grasping at 
the shadow, felt miserably discontented and 
dissatisfied, and did not know what would 
become of him. His heart ached with the ache 
of the prodigal who has looked through drawn 
blinds into his father’s house, seen the peace and 
plenty that abound there, but who, not having 
either the humility or the courage to plead for 
admittance, has sorrowfully turned away to his 
husks and the pitcher in which the water is 
spent. 

“He has everything, and I have nothing,” 
moaned poor Bentley. “But a few years ago 
we were almost equal and there were some 
advantages on my side.” 

That evening, for the first time in his life, he 
tried to still his gnawing consciousness by taking 
a stimulant. It was the first time, but it was 
not the last. ‘The enemy had rushed in upon 
him like a flood,” and he had ceased to call on 
that Divine Power that can “ raise up a standard 
against him.” 

It was not without reason that he said that 
Feltham had everything, for he was “rich 
toward God,” and the mountain of his prosperity 
stood firm among men. Among his treasures 
we must not forget to name his hopeful son and 
heir, a bright-eyed little darling, who having 
been only a year in the world was still on good 
terms with it ; and long may he continue so. 

The vicarage now is graced with the presence 
of a lady who is as truly a power for good in her 
own way as her husband is in his more public 
sphere. Quiet and unobtrusive, she goes from 
house to house, dropping words of sacred song 
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and of holy promise here; giving wise, gentle 
hints on sick nursing and domestic economy 
there; organising, too, means of mutual help 
among the villagers, and, with them, the poor of 
Highchester, which are better than so-called 
charities. 

Without appearing to do it, she has taken Mrs. 
Feltham in hand and is training all her avail- 
able talents towards the end for which they were 
originally given her. In working with her, Mrs. 
Feltham is learning how to work ; she is begin- 
ning to feel the sweetness of being of some use 
in the world, and is unconsciously finding higher 
objects in life and framing a holier ideal of 
womanly duty and privilege. 

So God reaches some idlers, by sending them 
to work in His vineyard. They touch their 
work with unelean hands fearlessly, till in a 
moment of sharp recoil and penitent dismay, 
they cry out, Unclean !—to which moment He 
has led them as their turning-point. There are 
others, again, whom He awakens and quickens 
and consecrates ere ever He puts them to the 
toil He has sanctified; but let none look askance 
at the other’s penny. God will give to every 
man “ according as his work shall be.” 

ue cA ae ue ae 

The scene of suffering, bodily and mental, in 
the old Jew’s house was a prolonged one ; but 
for poor Salome Vivian the tears are “for ever 
wiped away.” For the last few months of her life, 
the loosening of the silver cord told sensibly on the 
mysterious organ of mind in which it takes its 
rise, as a river springs from a fountain ; and 
her consciousness and memory were therefore 

greatly impaired. ; 

But this, though a fatal symptom, had the 
happy effect of blunting her nervous suscepti- 
bility and making both pain and mental depres- 
sion much less keen than they had been hitherto. 
She slept a great deal of her time and generally 
woke up with a smile on her face. Once, on 
this being remarked, she said it was because she 
felt so free of pain and it was nice to feel only 
tired ; at another time, that’ she had beautiful 
dreams which slipped away and could not be 
recalled. 

Yet one forenoon her eyes opened from one 
of her long sleeps, on Dr. Blandford. Mary 
Marlowe was seated on an ottoman beside her, 
and Jane stood just between the curtains and 
the door. It confused her to find that the 
doctor was there, who had been watching her 
some minutes while she slept; but she smiled 
again as if a smile were the only comment she 
had to make on anything. : 

*‘Dr. Blandford,” she said, “I have a faint 
recollection of offending you. I don’t know 


when it was, weeks ago or months, but that’s 
no matter. 
ford ?” 


What was it about, Dr. Bland- 


“You never offended me, my dear lady. I 
offended you; but we won’t speak of it.” 

“Ah! that’s very good of you. I am very 
sorry, Iam sure. You have been a true friend 
always. J can’t recollect what it was I was 
angry about. Nothing that I ought to have 
been, but I am very stupid, and my memory is 
gone. Qh, dear! how strange it is to feel one’s 
memory go, bit by bit. It’s as if the world was 
slipping away from you while you held hard 
with both hands.” 

“You are walking under the shadow of a 
cloud, dear,” said Miss Vivian; “when the 
cloud passes away every flower will have its own 
colour, and every jewel its own light.” 

Dr. Blandford seemed confused at the refer- 
ence to their estrangement, but suddenly a new 
train of thought was suggested. 

“ Doctor,” she said, “Doctor,” ina confidential 
and impressive whisper, “I have had again a 
beautiful dream, and this time I can remember 
it.” 

“ Let us have the benefit.” 

“T dreamed I emigrated and went away to a 
strange country to get back my health.” 

“ Rather a difficult undertaking for you,” said 
the doctor. 

“Tcan remember nothing about the difficulties. 
I only know that I found myself ina most lovely 
spot of nature, where the air was so fresh, so 
balmy and pure, I seemed to inhale it through 
every pore. I felt so elastic and buoyant that I 
hardly knew myself. I believe that what I felt 
was perfect health, and I had a lovely little 
home there all made ready for me; but who, do 

you think, were sent to share it with me ?” 

‘‘ How can I tell ?” 

“Why, Ruth and little Alice. But this is the 
strange part of it, Dr. Blandford. They looked 
as if they were of an age and they were to be 
my children. Why, Jane, I forget what was the 
difference betwixt Ruth and me? I was only a 
young girl when she died, and, of course, if she 
had lived, Alice would have been a child to her. 
But then they were both children and both 
mine, and I had to take care of them and teach 
them all J knew.” 

“ Strange, the confusion of ideas in sleep,” said 
the doctor; “and yet if your sister, Ruth, died 
young as you say she did, it is not wonderfal 
that you should dream of her as young.” 

“Oh, but a child! and there was another 
strange thing—though they were both children 
there was a great difference between them. Ruth 
looked like a little innocent, smiling cherub; 
her face and head were like those you see in 
paintings, finished off with wings; she might 
never have known a care or a sorrow. But Alice 
looked serious, beyond her years. Her eyes were 
full of questions, and she seemed to have passed 
through a great deal. As I looked at her, the 
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tears gathered ; but when I asked her why she 
looked so grave, she said she was not sad. She 
was happy and full of hope; but there was always 
something she wanted to know.” 

‘“* Imagination has reproduced the charac- 
teristics of each,” exclaimed the doctor. “ Well, 
my dear Miss Vivian, I cannot wonder at your 
having beautiful dreams, for, 


‘We are the stuff that dreams are made of, and our 
little life 
Is rounded by a sleep.’ ”’ 


“The life here—but what of the life that 
starts therefrom, and goes straight on like an 
arrow to the mark it has all along been making?” 
inquired Mary Marlowe. 

The doctor could not give her there, and in that 
presence, the answer that elsewhere he would not 
have scrupled to have given, had it been worth 
his while—that the soul was only the conjunction 
of the functions of the brains and marrow. In 
the patient might be demonstrated its inability 
to act intelligently independently of them; and 
when vitality and sensibility should cease, the 
delicate Psyche prisoned within must die like a 
butterfly kept from the sun, not struggle out of 
its dark chrysalis to spread its gold gemmed 
wings in the first warm beam of light. 

Oh Science, what stupidity, what despair, 
what melancholy resignations of the future 
hope are perpetrated in thy name! But, Science, 
thou wilt yet clear thyself, and declare the oppo- 
sitions attributed to thee a slander. Thy voice 
shall sound in the peean of triumph raised in the 
secret place of light to the Holy! Holy! Holy! 
Of thy family are many of the foremost sons 
of light, and their representatives shall never 
cease among the hierarchy of heaven. Whence 
have we this confidence ? Because Science is of 
God. If not the witness of the Father it is of 
the Creator. From the Eternal Mind sprang 
out of the nebule the cosmic mass, that, re- 
organising, re-arranging itself in obedience to 
the laws within it, obeyed only the idea that 
comprehended the whole in the part, saw the 
end from the beginning; and then, that His 
Almighty purpose might be accomplished, His 
infinite and eternal scheme wound up to move 


* To one far-off Divine event,” 


issued His Almighty and irresistible fiat. What 
can even our appliances for investigation do, 
but praise Him? Let telescope and micro- 
scope reveal to us the vast and the minute, 
and what do we behold but that which it 
needs a God to make, if, peradventure, a man 
may destroy? We see how in nature is balanced 
the charter of liberty with the conditions of 
restraint, that, without this balance, the mole- 


cules of matter could not keep their centre, nor 
gases be held from the work of destruction, an 
ocean be provided with its saving salt, or even a 
crystal formed by a perfect but an unseen art. 
Nature has secrets in her laboratory, pleasant 
surprises in her alembic, which must be wrung 
from her by the inquiring and the determined. 
Of this, however, we are evermore assured by all 
our masters, and by the chemists chiefly, that, 
amid all the profusion she allows no waste. In 
space she “abhors a vacuum.” Her wasted 
fibre and tissue, her decomposed vegetable 
substances, yea, her carrion flesh and the poison 
respired from animal bodies, she infallibly seizes 
to make use of and develop in new combinations. 

How like this Nature to her Author and His 
Incarnate Son, who, multiplying loaves and 
fishes by a word, yet gave command to gather 
up the crumbs ! 

But while no waste of matter is allowed, while 
its disintegrated molecules live again in new 
forms, that which gave it its most perfect beauty 
and power, its most radiant expression, that 
which rendered it influential beyond what even 
magnitude or the splendour of a robe of light 
could do, must be wasted, must go out in ever- 
lasting darkness, in contemptible, everlasting 
nothingness ! 

Friends, who have ever stood around the bed 
on which lies prone humanity’s form, nigh to 
dissolution, what has reason, not to say faith, 
said to you at such a time? Reswrgam has 
not probably been the language of the stiffening 
clay; but the consciousness within—did you 
really feel that it could cease to be ¢ 

To the two ladies who Dr. Blandford left 
behind him in the sick-room, Salome Vivian was 
as a star in eclipse. Yes, though they were to 
witness the complete blotting out both of con- 
sciousness and sight before the end came. 

Before Mary Marlowe left her that morning 
she said, “ Fear not. God will give you your 
children again. The dream will come true. 
You’ve been to school to Him for a long time, 
and you will teach them.” 

For all answer there was only this unwonted 
smile, which seemed to fill up for her the want 
she was beginning to feel of words; but she did 
not linger very long after that. Her mother 
was brought over from Highchester to see 
her, by Mr. and Mrs. Hetherington, but 
Salome hardly knew her. The old lady was 
with her at the last, but there could be neither 
word nor sign, for she passed away in a profound 
stupor. 

After the quiet funeral, the family took 
counsel together, and it was decided that Jane 
should continue to live on a spot dear to her 
from association and the nearness of some 
cherished friends; and grandma, instead of 
returning to Ripplethorpe or to a life which 
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frequent removal rendered uncongenial, should 
continue with her only unmarried daughter; and 
so it was, greatly to Miss Jane’s satisfaction, 
though the Hetheringtons felt that the old 
lady’s absence created a sad blank. 

Grandmamma’s manner with Dr. Blandford 
was, as we may be sure, sufficiently marked. On 
his visits to Salome she unbent to him as little 
as the merest courtesy would allow. Subse- 
quently, she took an opportunity of giving him 
“some of her mind.” 

He did not relish her plain dealing, we may 
be sure; but he neither argued with her nor 
offered any explanations. He said a few 
soothing words which she took as an insult, 
because he so evidently considered her an old 
woman who must be humoured and not contra- 
dicted. Respect for age is not to be looked for 
from men who hold Dr. Blandford’s opinions, 
however it may suit them to affect it. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
TWO YEARS IN PARIS. 


Miss HETHERINGTON had, like many more, to 
find reality a very different thing to anticipation. 
The struggle for a living was not felt in all its 
keenness at first, because having had a good 
salary at Bath and no expensive tastes, she had 
managed to save a little. 

The prospect of having a very happy purpose 
to which to apply her money, had made her 
more careful than she would otherwise have 
been. After she had replenished her wardrobe 
and sent such little gifts to her suffering sister- 
in-law as she might be induced to accept, there 
was always a little left which she could put by, 
though it was by no means “the rainy day” 
that entered into her calculations. 

Now this little “old stocking” of hers came 
from its secret corner, and she hoped that it 
might stand her in good stead till she was able 
to earn more money. Granted that caution for- 
bade her to be too venturesome, a wise policy 
instructed her, for the sake both of present and 
future, not to carry her caution too far. How- 
ever it was, caution took the scantily furnished 
little room au cinguieme with the narrow berth- 
like bed in the corner and the long, dark, narrow 
strip, called dressing-room, attached ; where on 
the rows of shelves she kept her small store of 
crockery, with the necessary appliances for 
cooking some of her own meals, and executing 
a few of the duties of her own ménage. 

Looking out from her window before or after 
the first breakfast, she could often see a small 
square of carpet or a table-cloth flutter out from 
a casement opposite. Soon it would be with- 
drawn by a white masculine hand, that having 


performed its modest ménage would be diligently 
employed in the atélier of some great master 
until afternoon. 

Alice did not like these ways and habits of 
continental life, but she did learn from them 
some necessary lessons; and rebuked, as a woman, 
for her distaste for work that is in itself neither 
common nor unclean, she tried to undertake it 
in a more cheerful spirit ; and to plant upon it 
the modestly beautiful, like the poor seamstresses 
she saw, who managed to spare a sou for a petit 
bouquet and kept it as a little bright oasis for 
the eye in the desert of their drudging toil. 
She soon had to find that what she did not do 
for herself was ill done by garcon or femme de 
chambre. A room au cinquiéme! Oh, it 
meant weary flights of stairs; possible neglect 
in sickness ; sun-glare and dry heat in summer 
under the burning slates, and the extreme 
of cold in winter. Yet the cameo carving would 
have to prosper if ever Alice came down from 
her lofty perch aw cinguieme. 

The grand extravagance into which her policy 
and desire to mix in society betrayed her, was 
in dressing well for the salon, the féte, and the 
promenade, and in occasionally dining en pension 
in order that she might have the freedom of the 
salon in the evening. She sought for variety, 
and she was not disappointed. 

The opening of the Salon in May was always 
a signal for the house to fill; but through the 
year there was generally an interesting group to 
be met with at the late dinner. With instinctive 
delicacy Alice put herself under the wing of the 
hostess or some of the ladies resident in the 
house. These opportunities, which Time was to 
see grow fewer and fewer, kept her from stagna- 
tion, and relieved depression. On other days 
she either went out for her second breakfast to 
some respectable cremerie, or took something 
in her room, and this she called her dinner. 

If grandma could have seen Alice’s ordinary 
bill of fare her spirit would have died within 
her. The good old lady was too tender-hearted 
to bear that even a bird flying on her window- 
cell should find that it had not been thought of 
and cared for ; and yet she was not too tender 
to believe Alice a fitting subject for “anathema 
maranatha,” and all its terrible sequences. 

* * * * * 


The morning lectures given from the chairs 
of the College du France were one of Alice’s 
chief diversions, and she formed large expecta- 
tions of the improvement she was to make in 
French, and in different branches of philosophy 
and science by a frequent attendance on them. 

The air of colleges was suited to her literary 
temperament. As she trod the floor of the class- 
room, and sat note-book in hand within the 
charmed circle of eager listeners, while some 
professor, bouquet in buttonhole, and diagrams 
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behind his back, discoursed with refreshing ease 
on the subject. of the hour, rising to his feet only 
as he warmed to the climax, or the diagrams 
required it, Alice forgot her little nest au 
cinquieme, forgot her poverty, her solitude, 
her difficulties with the cameo, and other 
miseries that had more power than these 
to eat her heart out; to become for the time a 
consciously growing intelligence, a spiritual being 
of large desires, and shall we add, of a Divine 
discontent. But what of these educational 
appliances if that little room au cinguiéme was 
to be the stage where she remained sole actor, 
and without an audience ?—if denied of a 
kindred spirit, her heart was evermore to feed 
on itself-—if her ambition and social instincts 
were only to be gratified by an occasional 
intellectual sparkle in the salon, where serious 
subjects were never discussed au sérieur, and 
to perpetrate a capital coup desprit was the 
ultimatum of every one’s ambition ? 

Ah, well for her, if she does not find that 
uncontrolled freedom of action and thought 
comprehends in its inhuman charier the per- 
mission to suffer alone, to walk, to work, and to 
want, all alone! When those around you are 
nothing to you, what are you to them? Whether 
she went to the college lectures alone, or in the 
company of one of the ladies of the house, the 
professor grew familiar with a blonde, Saxon face, 
finely featured, with kindling grey eyes, in which 
was hid a wonderful depth, a lip that curled but 
too readily, and a bearing that said, “If others 
do not seek me, I can suffice for myself.” 

They noticed that the girl’s dress had not the 
Parisian trick, that her nonchalant manners 
reflected no studied grace, that she had about 
her delicate person none of the signs of wealth 
or even bien-étre, and, yet, lady was stamned on 
her whole individuality, even on its angles, if 
her peculiarities justify the term. During the 
Reign of Terror she had stood a poor chance, even 
if she had walked in the streets as a Cophetua. 

Somehow, when Monsieur the Professor was 
languid, the sight of this keenly receptive and 
appreciative listener rekindled his animation, and 
he almost forgot he was lecturing a class, in the 
conviction that he was teaching her. With such 
critical subjects as the Greek eloquence and 
poetry compared with that of Imperial and 
Republican Rome, she appeared to be in strong 
sympathy; but her gaze had even more concen- 
tration in it when the history of philosophy was 
under discussion ; when such theories as that of 
the word conscience, and the different hypotheses 
relative to its origin, were examined with Celtic 
acuteness, to be disposed of, perhaps, with 
Parisian levity. 

The casuistry, the irony, the mocking scorn, 
the polished wit of these her new masters, gave 
them a commanding place in the young girl’s 


esteem ; but when they wandered into the region 
of the tender and pathetic, she soon perceived that 
they were not at. home; that in aiming at pathos 
they arrived at bathos. They could leap at the 
sublime, also, but the leap seemed a juggler’s 
trick of violent antitheses, contradictions, bom- 
bastic measurement of altitudes, conjurations of 
cloud spectres that were prodigious as phantoms, 
but soon dwindled and vanished in thin air, So 
Alice pronounced positively that their domain 
was not in the sublime, and wished that they 
would keep to their own proper kingdom, or 
theorise with Plato or Aristotle on the long- 
suffering subject of education. For this new, and 
all too occasional attendant on the classes, had not 
only a strong faculty of admiration,—she was 
exceedingly critical, apt to make nice distinctions, 
and to demand that everything offered to her 
intellectual palate should be good of its kind. 

In the circumstances of disadvantage under 
which she lived her strange self-centred life, I am 
afraid that in England she would not have been 
able to make friends at all worthy of her. Buta 
kind of colonial feeling sprang up in this large 
pension between persons whose French be- 
wrayed the same mother tongue. Strangers to 
the salon and the table d’héte might remain in 
the house for a twelvemonth without meeting. 
Between the two wings of it was the verandahed 
court-yard which was a common ground for 
everybody, since it led into the street, and there 
Rosine, the conciérge, sat working away at the 
house-linen, coquetting with her numerous 
callers and dealing out letters which the owners 
asked for, before the time came for delivering 
them at their doors. 

One pale-faced lady, who came and went with 
extremest regularity, was studying Art under 
one of the great masters, and spending much of 
her time in painting in the galleries of the 
Louvre. Alice having taken, for some reason, 
her second déjeuner in the house one day, met. 
her there, and was surprised by her speaking to 
her in English, with a slight Scotch accent. Her 
voice was very low and sweet, her eyes tender 
and confiding; she had a face that resembled a 
cameo in its clear outlines and its purity. 
Thinking all this, Alice was not irresponsive to 
friendly overtures ; and many an hour did the 
two afterwards spend together, equally at home 
with each other, whether they met in Miss 
McKenzie’s well-appointed apartment on a 
lower flat, or in the little room in which Alice 
might more appropriately than poetically have 
been compared to a pearl in an oyster-shell. 
Miss McKenzie had eyes. She knew a_ pearl 
when she saw it. The oyster-shell was no 
matter; except that in her deep Scottish nature, 
a little rill of unspoken sympathy was to flow 
beneath all her intercourse with Alice, respecting 
the pride that deterred the latter from every- 
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thing like explanation or apology, and yet 
making for the poor child a friend who would 
look after her in sickness, and not permit her 
to suffer untended and alone. She was also on 
the alert to secure for her every advantage and 
amelioration of her position that might be open 
to her. 

Miss McKenzie was affable on general topics, 
reserved on those that were special to herself. 
She heard much and said little ; but she had 
what might be called a religious exterior, and 
the subjects of her pictures were generally re- 
ligious ; so Alice judged according to the out- 
ward appearance, and was careful not to offend 
the prejudices she attributed to her. 

An accident, however, showed her that Miss 
McKenzie had been over the ground that she 
had travelled, and with precisely the same result. 
Brought up a Presbyterian,—so  spiritually- 
minded, so fettered, hindered and circumscribed 
with a weak conscience, that she could not, as a 
girl, read any but religious books, she now 
endorsed every sentiment maintained by Alice, 
and did not hesitate to say : “ As my education 
advanced, I was obliged to admit that such a 
belief had no foundation in fact. As [ became 
educated I saw that I must accept the gnats I 
had strained at before.” 

She was exceedingly modest ; and yet to hear 
her, you might suppose that religious faith was 
the daughter of Ignorance, and had only Igno- 
ramuses for her priests and priestesses; and 
that all the culture in the world, all the thought, 
and all the inquiry, was to be found rallying 
round Materialist and Positivist standards, or 
those of a shoulder-shrugging Agnosticism. 

“The religious mind considers itself benevo- 
lent,” she said, “little knowing how hard it is. 
It punishes criminals with unnecessary rigour, 
and despises the defaulter and the infirm of 
will and purpose. This it calls hatred of sin. 
But what is sin? Look at it, turn it which 
way you will, you will find that it is disease. 
All the punishment, then, that man has a right 
to inflict on his fellow is a necessary restraint. 
Perfect soundness of body and mind will pro- 
duce virtue as naturally as a lily springs from 
its own seed and not from that of a rose. 
There may be another life. I do not know. If 
it concerns me at all, it is not by creating an 
emotion of fear. I do my duty as I understand 
it. I try to make the best of myself as a 
human being. What is radically wrong and 
defective I do not trouble myself about, because 
it is one of the flaws of nature for which I am 
in no way responsible.” 

“ And do spectres of the mind never walk out 
upon you from the old garrets of Superstition ?” 
inquired Alice, eagerly. 

“They used to do, but I have laid them. | 
am at work all day, and I go to bed too tired at 
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night to have an ear open for either ghosts or 


‘ats. But this repose was not known to me 
when my educational course was in process, 
only when it was perfected. Oh, I cannot tell 
you what I suffered when I was first being dis- 
illusionised. I was ready to weep tears of 
blood.” 

“And it was just the same with me. But 
now, tell me, Miss McKenzie, did the disbelief 
in another life come to you with a sense ‘of 
relief, or as a terrible disappointment ? ” 

“ Both, and each alternately ; but I do not go 
so far as disbelief. I simply say, ‘I do not 
know.’ Iam content to forego a future which 
is so different from the conditions under which 
[ have lived, that, to enjoy it, my identity with 
what I have been must be lost—to myself, at 
least. No, let me be willing to perish, if Huma- 
nity survives, and even my ashes be made to 
serve others as I have been served by others in 
my day. What is there unfair or unequal in it ? 
If we complain to Nature of fate, she has but 
one answer for us: ‘ What I do is done because 
I can do no other.” Man is the creature of 
circumstances. The freewill of which he boasts 
has been forged by forces over which he has 
not control; it is a link in the chain by which 
he is compelled to keep in his circle.” 

This kind of talk was often to be heard in the 
salon. Censure ?—it was ridiculous. Admiration ? 
—it was forgetfulness of the cause in apprecia- 
tion of the effect. Worship?—it was a weakness 
of the intellect increased by celibacy and solitude. 
Life ?—oh ! life is an accident, happy or miser- 
able; but make the best of it, at all hazards! 
Death ?—ah! that ends everything, so do not 
think about it, much less talk? “Spirits of just 
men made perfect”? — they live in history as 
salt for the earth, and most probably no where 
else. Christianity?—a myth, so glorious that all 
others have given way before it; but it is paling 
already in the growing light of advancing 
thought. Whatever you do, don’t banish it from 
your galleries, they would lose half their attrac- 
tion. Neither give it too much room in your 
libraries; it will enslave the kindling intelligence 
of your children. 

What shall we substitute for the leaven of it ? 
Principle. What for the glorious hope ? Reason. 
What for the worship of God ? The worship of 
Humanity. You will find self-sacrifice in unre- 
pentant Magdalenes and heroism among hungry 
gamins, There is plenty left yet in the rags and 
tags and tatters of humanity for your worship. 

3e your cardinal virtue Benevolence ; your 
chief end to enjoy life and cultivate yourself, 
so that when you are resolved into water, and 
gases, and salts, men may have nothing to 
reproach you with. So doing, if there should 
be a hereafter, and you should have to make 
acquaintance with God as a personality and not 
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as a law, depend upon it, you will still be all 
right. If there is a God, He is superior to 
affronts which can do Him no injury, therefore, 
He can afford to be generous and treat them with 
indifference. His holiness is never outraged ; 
His parental feelings never aggrieved. 

The law of time is progression, and what is 
the law of time must be of that extension of it 
called Eternity. We can be sure of this if all 
else is uncertain. Do not trouble to take a 
wedding garment with you expecting that it will 
be wanted for the feast. If there is a feast, you 
will be bidden without it, and will find one 
ready to your hand. 

There was another lady in the house to whom 
acquaintanceship with Miss McKenzie introduced 
our heroine, and that was Miss Bond. She 
was a handsome woman of a spirited cast of 
character, wilful, nervous, anxious to shine, and 
she dearly loved her own way. She might not 
be very rich, but compared to either Alice or 
Miss McKenzie she was a Croesus. She moved 
freely in Parisian society, aimed to be the star 
of the salon when she was in it, and was 
extremely disgusted with any young girl who 
seemed to dispute her empire. In general con- 
versation, she monopolised; but she was 
charming in a (éte-a-téte, and her foibles, 
though they initiated quarrels, were not of a 
kind to permanently estrange friends. She was 
a charming creature, but a little passée, and she 
knew it Not being dead to the world, she had 
an extreme horror of the world getting dead to 
her. Hence many a fit of depression, not to say 
ill-temper. She employed her time in modelling 
as a refuge from ennui. 

Alice gladly accepted the invitations she 
sometimes gave to her and Miss McKenzie, to 
spend an hour with her in her elegant, 
luxuriously appointed room, and when she did 
so she never felt the disadvantages of her own 
position. Here, if not at Madame de Geoffroi’s, 
she had been able to find her level, and she 
hoped that it would not be her destiny to sink. 

co ae cg # * 

One evening, there had been a sad fracas in 
the salon, owing to some impetuosity of 
Miss Bond’s, who thought that she had received 
a mortal affront. It all reduced itself to an 
imaginary slight; but, truth to say, much 
deference was not shown to her feelings when 
the irritation was known. Monsieur and 
madame, the proprietors, could scarcely steer a 
safe course between the offenders and the 
offended. In their private opinion the offender 
was rather troublesome ; but then she was not a 
mere bird of passage. She stayed with them 
through the greater part of the year, paid hand- 
somely, always threatened to go away when she 
was vexed, and always reconsidered the matter 
when she had been duly pacified; so that it was 





both their pleasure and their privilege to live 
peaceably with her as far as in them lay; but it 
was distressing to have the harmony of the 
other visitors disturbed, and to have to 
administer compliments as a kind of soothing 
syrup all the way round. 

“It is a pity,” said Miss McKenzie, the next 
day, to Alice, ‘that Miss Bond clings to worldly 
society as she does, since she van no longer hope 
to be first in every circle that she moves in.” 

“Ts that her ambition ?” exclaimed Alice. 
“It is a very paltry one, and yet she seems 
generous.” 

“So far as this: she would like to get 
everything for herself, and after she has got it, 
give to others at her royal will and pleasure, 
but it cannot bedone. She would Jike always to 
be the best dressed woman in a room, the most 
attractive figure, the most brilliant conver- 
sationalist, the one whose will and _ taste 
determines the order of the day. But with all 
her charms of spirit, and figure, and manner, 
she is decidedly passce ; and worldly people are 
so heartless, that if you have seen your best days, 
and are sensitive about it, you do well to avoid 
them.” 

Alice was amazed to hear Miss McKenzie 
speak in such terms of the world and worldly 
people. She thought it was some vestige of the 
old habits of expression clinging to her, but she 
only said : 

“Do you avoid such people, or do you take 
from them all the pleasure they can give you, 
Miss McKenzie ?” 

“They come in my line and disappear from 
it as they will,” she replied. “I neither shut 
the door against them, nor invite them to walk 
in. I can get on with them, because I expect 
nothing from them. I have accepted the changes 
which my thirty-five years have brought me, and 
why not? ‘They have gone with no swifter foot 
from me than they will go from the girl of 
seventeen, whose bloom brings the bees and 
butterflies of fashion all around her. I do not 
envy her; rather [ feel a heartache, for [ think, 
‘My poor child, they would have you believe you 
are queen of hearts ; but these adorers, did you 
appear to-morrow Witha scar on your face that had 
destroyed its beauty, would tell you moreabout the 
hideousness of that scar than even your mirror 
had done. May you gather what you dream to 
be the sweets of life early, for no one will offer 
them to you late; let all that is womanly and 
sweet and pure in you be ten times more so than 
it is to-day.” 

“Oh, dear! dear!” sighed Alice; ‘ your 
words make me feel as if it was hard, after all, 
that time and experience should only mellow us 
for the grave.” 

“The mellowed fruit drops,” said Miss 
McKenzie. 
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“ But after fruit and seed die they multiply,” 
moaned Alice. “ But it is the human world you 
have been speaking of, and I know your words 
are true. Say to Miss Bond what you said to 
me, and tell her not to love it; you will open 
her eyes.” 

“lt isinvain. ‘ He that hath ears to hear, let 
him hear,’ to quote from the grand, old Book. 
Besides, she wants objects in life, and that is 
one of her difficulties.” 

“T wonder,” said the proprietress, who was 
sitting near them under a verandah, and who 
understood very little of what they said, but who 
knew that they were speaking of Miss Bond, ‘ I 
wonder how it would answer for her to adopt a 
child ; could anyone put it into her head ? Ah! 
there are so many bright, pretty children who 
are desolate. She is rich, if she had a little one 
whom she could train to love her, she would 
infallibly grow to adore it, and then she would 
be happy.” 

“An excellent idea!” said Miss McKenzie, 
“but that she would rather be the adopted and 
adored herself.” 

There was one Sunday Alice felt too ill to 
rise from her bed, and she had been on it the 
greater part of Saturday. Indeed, all through 
the week she had been a prisoner, feeling that if 
she would go out the stairs daunted her, and she 
must try to keep on with her work, however 
slowly, for her reserve fund was getting low, and 
if her small earnings ceased it would not for 
very long hold out. 

lt was a dry, hot day in May, she felt the sun 
glare in her room, and yet she shivered. Some 
of the days of that month had been so cold that 
with her lowered vitality she needed a fire; but a 
fire meant additional expense, and through half 
the day following a neglected grate, which was a 
sad eyesore to her and looked like coming down 
in the world. She had not sufficient savoir- 
faire to extricate herself from these difficulties ; 
and besides she was ill. She had hardly spirit 
enough in her to think where she should apply 
for a cure, and on this Sunday she felt very 
much like resigning herself to her fate, the 
struggle against it seemed so hopeless. 

Yet there were proofs that she had not been 
all the time alone. The femme de chainbre 
had not visited her apartments; the dust of two 

days still powdered the boards of the polished 
oaken floor—but on the table in the centre of the 
room was a little vase of flowers, telling that the 
chestnut trees in the squares were in bloom, and 
the winds playfully throwing their treasures to 
the passer-by. There were, also, some biscuits 
and a syphon of soda-water put near for her use 
if she wanted them. 

Before Alice had had the good fortune to 
make a friend she had received a warning of the 
risk she ran in being ill in Paris. Early one 
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morning she awoke to feela difficulty in breathing 
that she felt sure must proceed from bronchitis. 
Being unused to it, she grew nervous. She 
tried when the house was stirring to ring, but to 
her dismay the bell-wire did not communicate 
with the kitchen. The occupant of that very 
humble room was not supposed to be ringing the 
servants up. 

She then donned her dressing-gown and shawl 
and went out into the corridor, but was saluted se 
roughly by the cold wind streaming in at the 
windows, that, seeing no one, she beat a hasty 
retreat. Happily, she had the means at hand 
for making a mustard plaister. She thought it 
might be a good thing, and she tried it. 

it was so long before she could see any one, 
or send to a chemist for a suitable medicine, 
that had her illness been of the serious nature 
she supposed she must have incurred consider- 
able risk. As it was she was laid aside for two 
or three days. On going down-stairs, closely 
shawled, to walk round the court-yard in the 
warm sunshine, both Monsieur and Madame 
Birsch, the proprietors, greeted her, asking her 
with much empressement if she was better. 
They had been greatly concerned to hear of her 
indisposition, and still she iooked so pale. Was 
there anything they could do for her ¢ 

Alice wished that madame had put that ques- 
tion to her before, for she had actually imagined 
her to be quite ignorant of the predicament she 
was in. Now was the time to enlighten her, so 
going with her into the salon, she told her that 
it was no use for her to ring the bell in her 
room, under any circumstances, for she found 
the servants did not hear it. 

“Why, no,” said madame, with the utmost 
sang froid, “it does not communicate.” But 
she did not promise that it should be made so 
to do. 

“ But, madame, it was very alarming to be 
taken ill in a way one did not understand and 
have no means of getting help.” 

“Oh!” said madame, “ you should have put 
your head out of the window and hissed so. The 
concierge would have come out and looked up 
to see who it was, and then she would have sent 
Marie straight to you.” 

Was this the only way out of the difficulty ? 

As Alice thought afterwards of the absurdity 
of the position—bronchitis, a cold morning, 
patient with head out of window, hissing like a 
rattlesnake to someone five stories below, she 
laughed until she cried. 

‘he joke was much too good to lose ; it was 
treasured up for reproductionamong her illustra- 
tions of Parisian life and manners. But we are 
leaving her a long time in bed with her head 
ache, and so must hasten back, lest we miss a 
call that was made her on that afternoon ; also 
a conversation that illustrates certain paradoxes 
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in a character we have just been making free 
with. There came then a rap at her door which 
was not followed by the announcement, 

“Venu pour faire votrechambre, madame.” 

Alice heard only the rustle of silken skirts, 
and presently Miss Bond sat at her bedside. 

“T am sorry to find you here,” she said, 
“Miss McKenzie told me you were poorly. 
What is the matter?” 

“TI feel as if everything was the matter,” said 
Alice, wearily. ‘There is a weight on me that 
is crushing me into the very earth. I am alter- 
nately hot and cold, my head aches distressingly 
on one side, and I have great depression.” 

Miss Bond felt her pulse as if she were a 
doctor. 

“ You have the migraine,” she said. ‘How 
have you got it ? Do you sleep with your win- 
dow open? That is healthy in the country, 
but the exhalations from the Seine are not 
healthy. Cheer up; you will soon be well. I 
will give you a cordial to-night, and you will 
have some sleep and wake refreshed. But now, 
can I get you a cup of tea ?” 

“No, thank you,” said Alice, “I am not yet 
ready for tea; but [ am so glad to see you, 
though I cannot talk. Miss McKenzie came in 
last night and gut me some arrowroot, and, 
to-day, she put these things to my hand before 
she went out—she is a good creature.” 

“ Yes, she is a lady for whom I have a very 
great respect. I never quarrel with her, and [ 
do with every one else. [I am so nervous and so 
fitful ; it is my temperament. Will it hurt you 
if I talk to you? Can you bear the sound of 
my voice ?” 

“ Bear it! It is welcome. It isso miserable 
to be ill alone.” 

“ Especially in Paris. One is in danger of the 
greatest neglect. We know that, and, there- 
fore, we look after one another in illness.” 

Then, to interest the sick girl, Miss Bond 
began to tell her of the service she had that 
morning attended in the English church, and 
told her of different clergymen who officiated in 
the churches near. Then her eye wandered 
over the table and the top of the bureau in 
search of a book. It met only secular works. 
So she took a small edition of “ Keble” from 
her pocket and said : 

“Can you bear for me to read to you ?”’ 

“ Not much,” said Alice, doubtfully. 

“Oh, but, the ‘Keble’ for the day. It will 
not take long, and a hymn is always soothing. 
I think in sickness it comes to one like a 
mother’s lullaby.” 

She read the hymn very sweetly, and Alice 
felt grateful toher; for the gloom of her 
position pressed less heavily upon her, with a 
beautiful face wearing its best expression at her 
side. Miss Bond was elegantly dressed, the 





tones of her voice were finely modulated, and 
Alice felt that while she was there, and while 
she spoke to her with so much freedom and 
confidence she was not so cut off. Still so much 
of the refinement and culture and sympathy of 
the world as was represented in Miss Bond was 
hers to enjoy while Miss Bond was with her ; 
just as—according to Carlyle—“ the owner of 
sixpence is master of the world, as far as six- 
pence will go.” Let us value our sixpences, 
then. 

“Oh!” said Miss Bond, at last, with a little 
start, for she had been wondering what she 
could possibly find to talk about, “I wish 
you had been at dinner the other evening. 
Several of us got into a grand argument 
about religion, and it lasted till one and another 
dropped away. A Jesuit priest was beside me 
at table—a real good fellow, if he was a Jesuit, 
one who cultivates the ‘hidden man of the 
heart,’ you know ; the major-deputy was at my 
left, with the Comte de Champsvert and the 
minor-deputy opposite. These gentlemen, over- 
hearing our conversation, opposed the priest, 
and we had a lively time of it.” 

“JT should think so,” said Alice, “ but how 
did it begin ?” 

“The priest was bemoaning the spread of 
heresies that had been imported from beyond 
the Rhine. He said that the youth of the day 
were sitting at the feet of German philosophers, 
instead of their own doctors and priests ; that 
there was so much frivolity and irreligion, and 
that the congregations in the churches were 
composed almost entirely of women. I told 
him I was not of his Church, but the Anglican. 
‘Then, madame, you believe, though you do not 
believe enough. Still, I hope you hold to what 
is most essential, and that you follow the light 
which—if you are a sincere Christian—you 
have within you?’ 

“This pleased me very much, for no bigot 
would have said it. I answered, that I should 
not like to say too much, but I did hope to 
attain to more of it. 

“*Ah!’ he said, ‘the mind of woman is 
more inclined to religion than that of man, and 
that is why our churches are filled with women.’ 

‘¢¢ You mean, monsieur,’ said the little Count, 
looking over the soup he was raising to his lips, 
‘that the mind of woman being more imagina- 
tive than the mind of man, she is more suscep- 
tible to superstition, and that is why our 
churches are filled with women.’ 

““* Hear, hear!’ exclaimed the minor deputy. 
‘Monsieur has hit the nail on the head : it is 
Pleasure fills the theatres and Superstition fills 
the churches.’ 

“That was the starting point, others got 
interested ; and so we had the benefit of hearing 
these dreary theories, that are now aspiring to 
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take the place of our holy religion, fully venti- 
lated. The priest seemed grieved, for he was an 
enthusiast for religion, and he asked them what 
the Goddess of Reason had done for France 
when her temple was set up among the 
Churches; but, oh! that question was easily dis- 
posed of! After dinner the Comte de Champs 
vert came over to me, and he said, ‘I wish I 
could make you think as I do.’ 

“Wish you could take my hope away and 
make me miserable! You are very kind, 
monsieur !”” 

“*Why should it be so?’ he said; ‘and yet 
that is just the way in which my wife talks. 
She was a strict Catholic when I married her ; 
but I brought her over to my own views, and 
the result is, that she has sunk into a profound 
melancholy. She declares that there is nothing 
in the world worth living for. If I remind her 
that she has her little girl and me, she says, I 
have taken away her hope for us as well as for 
herself, and that all that made duty a joy and 
bereavement bearable is gone. I often wish I 
had left her alone, since her illusions being so 
sustaining must have been exceptionally radiant. 
And I recall what I said, since you tell me that 
you cannot afford to lose yours. When the loss 
comes it will not hurt you, for you will not 
know. Be happy, then, and believe that all our 
positions are the bulwarks of folly. No one 
will be offended, mademoiselle.’ 

“* You may safely say that to me, but I can- 
not say as much to you. Your position is peri- 
lous. Go again in the quest of ‘Truth, monsieur, 
with the Bible for your lamp; seek a suitable 
guide and take your wife with you, for, other- 
wise you are daily offending God ; and if you 
do not seek Him in penitence, He will seek you 
in anger.’ ” 

“¢ Mademoiselle, your candour is charming,’ 
he observed, with a bow, and after that he did 
not honour me with any more notice. 

“That night I went to bed so fevered that | 
could not sleep, and a terrible depression got 
hold of me. I felt as if there was darkness 
without and within; but I sat up in bed, 
plunged my hands inte the darkness, and said, 
‘Whom have I in heaven but Thee, and there 
is none upon earth I desire beside Thee,’ and 
after I had done that I grew quiet and fell 
asleep.” 

In extreme wonderment Alice raised her sick 
head on the pillow, and said, ‘“‘And yet, Miss 
Bond, one cannot think with a Jesuit priest, 
although what the English Church has she has 
received from his fathers ; besides which, many 
sincere people are beginning to see that the 
sible cannot be accepted even as an historical 
authority.” 

“What of that! The people who say so may 
be mistaken. It is the ‘sword of the Lord,’ 
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and in His right hand it will yet ‘ do valiantly.’ 
It is because it is so ‘sharp in the heart of the 
King’s enemies’ that they are trying to put it 
away to rust in the old armouries.” 

“ Yet, you cannot say that of such as Miss 


McKenzie. You know what her opinions are, 
and she has as much perfection of character as 
if she were deeply religious.” 

“T wish I had half her perfection of cha- 
racter,” said Miss Bond, “that I might recom- 
mend religion with something better than my 
tongue. Yet Miss Bond is to be accounted for. 
She comes of a pious, Presbyterian stock. She 
was sown a little ‘ Puritan pansy.’ In her youth 
she was carefully trained, and was, I understand, 
very pious. Her moral character, then, was 
formed before her spiritual perversion took place, 
and the stamp of it she will carry to her grave. 
But the germ of it was religious, and all the 
influences that nourished it were religious, so 
that religion must, after all, have the credit of 
her.” 

“And what, in your opinion, is to become of 
her ?” 

“Secret things belong to the Almighty. He 
has devised means by which His banished ones 
be not expelled from Him. The Great Shep- 
herd of the sheep cannot be forgetful of this 
innocent, wandering one. I know not by what 
means she will be brought back. She will not 
be left to perish uncared for and unsought.” 

Tears gathered under Alice’s long lashes and 
bedewed the pillow. The words were so like a 
prophecy for herself, but the oracle had worldly 
lips ! 

Ah! the inconsistency of her convictions were 
that hour apparent, for she had the feeling that 
with Miss Bond’s profession ought to go Miss 
McKenzie’s character; and was not that paying 
an wnconscious tribute to the old faith? 

The cordial Miss Bond gave her that night 
did her good, and when her migraine had had 
its time it passed, leaving her weaker, but able 
again to apply herself to her cameos, which was 
the best result convalescence could bring to her. 

Oh, terrible migraine, what a frequent visitor 
it became, and how wretched it made her while 
it lasted! There were seasons with her when 
for others than the dead it was— 


“Oh! for the touch of a vanished hand ! 
And the sound of a voice that is still! ” 


and then to feel that she had separated herself 
from the longed-for hand and voice, and had 
but lightly esteemed them when their sympathy 
and love were ready to her need. She began to 
suspect herself of heartlessness ; and if she was 
heartless she was destined to meet with one 
among the new faces she occasionally saw, who 
could tell her why. 
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Her appearance at table d’héte was becoming 
very rare, and so the lady and gentleman who 
presided over it began to show their apprecia- 
tion of the falling off by a certain froideur, 
which, defaulting pensionnaires, well under- 
stood; when one evening she resolved to present 
herself, and again enjoy the little variety it gave 
to the dull level of her weeks and days. 

On this particular evening, conversation 
turned on the same topic that had startled Miss 
Bond, and became just as serious and spirited. 
A grey-haired, matronly-looking lady, whom 
Alice had never met there before, seemed to 
quiver with suppressed excitement, as she said, 

“ Let those admire your theories who have 
put them to the proof, who have seen them 
tested. They are sown in emptiness, and they 
fruit into destructiveness, sordidness, selfishness 
and inhuman arrogance. All these things 
spring out of them ; if, like your evolution, they 
only require time. Let a human heart shut God 
out of it, and, ten to one, the parent follows, 
till what you call a heart becomes a soulless 
abstraction. Talk of worshipping Humanity, you 
who cannot even honour your own parents ! 
Yon have left them too far behind ; they are of 
the past, therefore behind you in progression. 
How can you honour them? The nimbus 
surrounding them is ideal; because reduced to 
their first elements, they are simply the authors 
of your being.” 

“ Madame, judge us not so hardly.” 

“T judge because I know. [ have learned my 
lessons at home. I can speak with authority. 
And the high morality you boast of, what is it ? 
Fragments of the tables of stone that your first 
step is to break, because the writing is by God’s 
finger; and your second to piece because it serves 
you well. But without such conditions for 
keeping it as God has provided it will not stand 
you long. Yes, keep it in your own generation, 
and train the next into it, the next will still rise 
up against you, and make poor, fallen nature, 
under the term Necessarianism, an excuse for 
declining to obey any one commandment of your 
high morality. You cannot censure ; its errors 
are disease ; its lapses weaknesses ; its heartless- 
ness a clear-sighted philosophy.” 

Alice had taken some part in the conversation, 
but she drew back, as if she had been struck in 
the face with a whip. Everyone seemed more 
or less abashed. A few retired from the room. 
There was a curl on many a lip, an apology or 
two, but no answer. 

Soon after, the lady, Madame de Lou, herself 
retired ; but ere she did so, Alice was surprised 
by her drawing nearer to her, and speaking in a 
free-and-easy manner, as if conscious of having 
wounded her she was fain to conciliate. 

They left the salon together, and having gone 
up only a very few stairs, the lady said, “ Do me 
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the favour to spend an hour with me in my own 
apartment ?” 

The invitation came to Alice like a royal 
command; but she was soon seated on a luxurious 
ottoman before the fire, for it was autumn, and 
the lady remarked to her how delicate she looked. 
She had the appearance of having thought too 
much. She suspected that she was a student, 
and that she overworked her brain. 

“No,” said Alice, cautious of betraying her 
real position, “ I am not naturally strong, and I 
have had my turn at the subjects they were 
speaking of to-night. Amid so many conflict- 
ing opinions one is apt to lose oneself, and then 
the health suffers.” 

‘‘ But why intermeddle with all these follies ? 
Why not be guided by your mother, the Church, 
and rest on her maternal bosom? ” 

By this Alice knew that the lady was a 
Romanist ; but she simply said, 

*T cannot. Rest to me means inertia, and 
while I live I must be in the struggle of 
life. Excuse me if I say that you are mistaken, 
madame, in accusing the philosophers and scien- 
tists of the day of immorality. In my opinion 
they do not deserve such a reproach, neither do 
their pupils. Now [ will tell you a singular 
thing? I had here two lady friends, complete 
contrasts to each other. One of them showed in 
her deportment and disposition all the traits 
that we attribute to religion ; she really looked 
devout : the other was ambitious, high-spirited, 
and showy, a manifest woman of the world; and 
yet, this latter argued warmly on the side of 
religion, had strong spiritual impulses, believed 
in the hidden life, and was quite orthodox. The 
other represented the school of thought that you 
assailed.” ; 

“That does not astonish me,” said Madame 
de Lou. “If I knew the ladies I might find 
something in their antecedents to account for it. 
A machine that has received a strong propulsion 
will continue to run or work for a short time 
after the propelling power has ceased. And so 
it is with religious people. et them barter the 
grace in them, the sentiment of it will remain 
for a time to ennoble and beautify them ; but 
it will not, let me tell you, stand too strong a 
heat, or continue from generation to generation. 

What system of ethics includes more of the 
Jaw of inheritance than God has communicated 
tous? ‘Thesins of the fathers visited upon the 
children unto the third and fourth generation ;’ 
while often, what is grace in the parent becomes 
virtue in the child, Then for the other lady, whom 
you would accuse of inconsistency? She might be 
very sincere. She spoke out of her higher nature, 
and acted, sometimes, out of her lower, as we are 
all too apt to do. She was often, perhaps, more 
at war with herself than anyone knew but God 
and her own heart. But, oh! it is infinitely 
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better to have only a little religion than to have 
none at all.” 

As the lady spoke she clasped her hands in a 
kind of despair, and Alice saw the tumult of her 
brow, and the far-gazing expression of her fine 
eye. 

" “My dear,” she said, “we are strangers. | 
leave this house to-morrow, and I may not see 
you again. You have awakened in me I know 
not what sentiment of compassion. What but a 
false delicacy would hinder me from telling you 
a bit of family history that may be a warning 
to you!” 

“Dear madame,” said Alice, “you are very 
good, but do not tell me anything that it gives 
you pain to tell.” 

* The lady took no notice of the interruption, 
but continued: “I was a young girl, only in 
my teens, when [ married. I had been ardent 
and sincere in my profession of religion, and 
yet Monsieur de Lou’s avowed scepticism never 
presented itself to me as a reason for not marry- 
ing. The contract of marriage was made by 
his parents and mine; but we had known each 
other from childhood, and if the marriage had 
not been made for us we*should, probably, have 
made it for ourselves. I looked up to him, 
worshipping his intellectual and moral worth. I 
thought, as his wife, I should easily persuade him 
to be religious, but [ had to find out my mistake. 

Persuasion was more potent the other way, and 
though I resisted, doubt was like a poison infused 
into my veins, causing a feverish agony until | 
had worked it off ; contention with my husband 
was insupportable to me. He left me at last to 
go my own way; and when my children were 
born, I had no fear, but that with my training, 
with the benefit of the sacraments of the Church, 
and with their father’s example before their 
eyes, they would grow up good. But, to my 
reat distress, Monsieur de Lou, indulgent to 
excess in everything else, was a despot on the 
subject of their education. I was to have no 
say init. He would not have the boys enslaved, 
either by priests or women. They were to love 
goodness for its own sake, not from fear of God 
and of future retribution. I was in despair, 
but I could not help myself. My children were 
mine when they were babies, they were my pets 
and playthings later ; my chivalrous adorers as 
they grew towards manhood; but they were 
never my pupils or companions. Their father 
had it all his own way, and what is the result ? 
They have lived to break his heart.” 

“How?” said Alice, turning very pale 
beneath the stress of another’s emotion. 

“Oh! dishonour was what Monsieur de Lou 
could not bear, and they disgraced him. They 
had always one plea for their excesses, and that 
was Necessity; but it was a very heartless 
necessity. They must have this and they must 
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have that. They must follow their own desires, 
though they trampled womanly affection and 
confidence under their feet, and broke their 
father’s heart. And the painful thing to me 
was, that they never saw their vices as vices ; 
that the suffering they brought upon others was 
all accidental, natural consequence. They had 
no remorse for it. Well, now, my eldest son 
has been married for six months. In that time 
he and his young wife have made the discovery 
that their tempers are incompatible, that they 
have no natural affinities, and that together they 
must be mutually unhappy. And _ so, forsooth, 
they are not ashamed to go into the Divorce 
Court. A separation will be so much more 
agreeable to both, and they are above fearing 
the public talk. My dear, if these two young 
people had religion, they would know how to 
subdue themselves and conciliate each other. 
They would sicken and shudder at the thought 
of the Divorce Court; and, after they had lived 
together and borne with one another for awhile, 
a deeper, truer love would spring up between 
them than the honeymoon always shines upon. 
But, no, let Necessity be supreme, shame will 
soon be an absurdity. Everything that— 
at the moment—seems expedient will rule the 
hour; for the whole system is, as I have said, 
at the bottom, utterly heartless.” 

This conversation made no small impression 
upon Alice. 

If Madame de Lou is thought by any to 
have expressed herself somewhat strongly on the 
tendencies of Modern Thought, our own laureate 
has expressed himself still more so :— 


* Hold thou the good! define it well; 
For fear Divine Philosophy 
Should push beyond her mark, and be 
Procuress to the Lords of Hell.” 


Alice, from her own experience, could not dis- 
prove the heartlessness. Could her brother have 
crushed any woman into the dust, after toying 
for years with her best affections, as Dr. Bland- 
ford had crushed her’ And of what was she 
daily ready to accuse herself ?—heartlessness. 

And her twe English lady friends left the 
house and Alice made no others in their place ; 
for she was becoming so straitened that she 
never appeared at the table d’héte; she shunned 
everybody. Her face looked haggard and worn 
and her eyes shone with a strange fire. Still 
she communicated at rare intervals and very 
briefly with Ripplethorpe, because she was 
afraid that a hint of her troubles might bring 
her brother to Paris. 

Then she heard of Salome Vivian’s death, and 
she brooded over it, thinking how Salome had 
loved her, and how she had shunned her and 
kept aloof from her. Remorse had its sharp 
tooth in her heart. 
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“Oh !”’ she said, when, sick and prostrate, she 
longed for a friend and none came near, “ there 
might be a God to have followed me with 
a retribution that answers so exactly to my 
sin.” 

But we will not enter further into the details 
of that first two years in Paris. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
ANGLING AT RIPPLETHORPE AGALN. 


* Ku, Dr. Blandford! bud it’s long sence ye’ve 
beean i’ theease pairts; hed weh done owt to 
ye?” asked Seth Micklethwaite, with a smile 
that extended from ear to ear, as he saw the 
angler, after three years’ absence from Ripple- 
thorpe, cast his line into the Dipplebeck. 

* Yes; you tried to convert me, and the 
means were enough to frighten any man 
away; but you mustn’t be at that game again, 
Micklethwaite.”’ 

“No; I guess we maun leave it to t’ Sperrit 
of God. We're owre fussy to tak’ His work aht 
a’ His hands; bud He hes His oan toimes an’ 
waays, an’ He hesn’t letten go o’ ye yet, 
Dr. Blandford, though ye’d better mind what 
ye’re abaht, for the Lord ses, ‘ My Sperrit shall 
not always strive with man.’ ” 

“You're not looking so well as when [ last 
saw you, Seth 7” 

“Wha, ah’se gettin’ that ah shall nivver 
cast,’ and he put his hand on his side, breathing 
hardly. ‘“‘Weh each git wer awn token that 
world an’ we maun cry quits; but what matter, 
sae as we’re browt hoam.” 

“Poor fellow!” said the doctor, with an 
expression of real concern on his face. He 
asked Seth several questions. He examined 
what he called his token, and he knew the sign 
was sure, that in the hardy frame a tumour 
was planted, which had struck out long fibres 
and would soon invade the sacred springs of 
life. So he only gave him his sympathy. He 
had no remedies in his laboratory which would 
effectually avail. Soon after Seth had passed 
by, with a slow, dragging step, and yet a 
pleasant smile upon his face, a youth came 
slowly into sight, with a pitying look rivetted 
on a bird which he carried in his hand. 

‘“‘ Whoever can that be ?” thought the doctor ; 
“what a remarkably fine face and head he 
has.” He left his tackle and accosted him,— 
“Excuse me; but what is the matter with 
that bird ?” 

“Tt has been wounded,” said the youth, with 
an assumed indifference and a hauteur that 
savoured of affectation ; but he was at the age 


when boys are often at great pains to spoil 
themselves. ‘I have often set bones for birds, 
and for animals that have been in snares, but 
I don’t think I can do anything for this one: 
I suppose that it’s in pain.” 

“Yes, I believe it is,” said the doctor, “ but 
the pain is more apparent than real. It is a 
comforting reflection for us that the nervous 
system of animals, being inferior to our own, 
lesions mean very much less to them than they 
do to us.” 

“Yes,” said the youth, “it is of no use 
bothering—there, it’s at the last gasp, so I need 
not wring its neck, which is, I suppose, the next 
thing humanity would have required of me.” 

The doctor laid his palm over its head, put 
the end of his thumb scientifically under it, and 
its brief tortures were over. 

The incident was a slight one, yet by it hangs 
a tale; for Dr. Blandford and Paul Baxendale 
were soon seated side by side on the river's 
bank. Paul was narrating some of his experi- 
ments on suffering animals ; the doctor initiated 
him, in return, into some of the marvellous 
complications of the nervous system. 

The two were so muttlally pleased that they 
planned an expedition over the moors together. 
Paul accepted the doctor’s invitation to dine 
with him at the “ Royal Oak.” He carried one 
day a basket of trout home with him for his 
mother. On the next day he brought the angler 
an invitation from his father, which the doctor 
would, no doubt, have declined, had not his 
heart been set on another kind of trout than 
that that carried itself by its silvery fins down 
the Dipplebeck. 

“How do you come by your medical and 
surgical instincts, my young friend ?” he said 
one morning to Paul, “and what do you mean 
to do with them ? ” 

Paul told him that he had received his infor- 
mation from his mother, who for the benevolent 
uses to which she put her botanical knowledge 
deserved to be considered the wise woman of the 
village, and he confessed that he felt more 
attracted to the medical profession than to any 
other. 

Dr. Blandford had a thought in his mind, and 
he was not long in maturing it. Not yet having 
found Alice Hetherington in a diamond setting, 
and being inevitably discontented with the jewels 
he saw favoured with such settings, he seemed as 
far off from entering into the matrimonial estate 
as ever. His solitude, as we have seen, was not 
a happy one. He liked young people, and the 
idea had often occurred to him that he would 
havea pupil. Yet, till this hour, he had refrained 
from seeking one, because to do so would almost 
commit him to having one, and he was so fasti- 
dious, he might not like any of the candidates 
for the position. That would be a bore. But to 
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Paul Baxendale he had taken. He liked him 
immensely. He was sure that he was a delight- 
ful find, so he determined to sound Mr. and 
Mrs. Baxendale upon the subject. 

They were surprised, but not unwilling to 
give the matter some consideration. ‘They were 
favourably impressed with Dr. Blandford as a 
man. They were flattered by his opinion of their 
boy. His fame extended wide, and no whisper 
against him had ever reached them. Even from 
the Hetheringtons they had heard only of his 
skill and kindness as shown to Miss Vivian. 
They had only one objection then to raise, and 
that was Paul’s youth. The study of medicine 
being all absorbing, they should have liked to 
secure a longer collegiate course for him before 
he entered on it. 

The doctor, however, had many arguments to 
oppose to that; and, really, the future of her boys 
was becoming daily a matter of greater concern 
to Mrs. Baxendale. She was quite willing to 
expedite matters, if, by so doing, she could see 
only the eldest of her children safely launched 
on an honourable career. So it was decided to 
take Paul from college the following term and 
place him with the doctor. 
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As the doctor had almost asked for the privi- 
lege of preparing him for his profession, he did 
not demand exorbitantly high terms. So pre- 
liminaries were arranged as much to Paul’s 
satisfaction as the doctor's. 

And, now, that he becomes Blandford’s pupil 
the reader will tremble ; but to be fair to Dr. 
Blandford, we must say that in all this he had 
no intention of leading this young mind into the 
maze in which he had led others. He had 
grown rather tired of that sort of thing and of its 
effects. The whole circumstance arose out of 
a genuine liking for Paul, and also a desire to 
find an interesting companion for his solitude. 
Besides, the evident piety of his parents, and 
the good faith with which they commended 
him to him, made an appeal to his better 
feelings. 

That he can quite overcome the force of habit 
is too much to hope ; but he has said to himself, 
“T will leave the boy’s faith alone. He shall 
find out for himself whether it will bear the 
lamp turned on it or not. He shall never hear 
a word against it from me.” And to this 
laudable determination he adhered during the 
first few weeks that Paul was under his roof. 


(To be continued.) 
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A JHE Cathedrals of Italy form one 
ip e “1: “¢ 

‘ of the most striking features of 


yo that historic land. When we 
compare them with each other, 

“4 it is almost impossible to decide 
which of them possesses the strongest 
claims to our admiration ; for each 
~ ‘athedral seems to embodya different 
i ‘ruth, or to suggest a different idea. 
Thus St. Peter’s, in its unshadowed 
brigh’ness and massive strength, reminds us of 
the faith and force of earlier ages ; the Duomo 
of Florence, with the matchless Campanile rising 
like a tall lily into the blue air, typifies the 
aspirations of the Renaissance ; while St. Mark’s 
at Venice, with its clusters of pearly domes and 
cupolas, seems wholly imbued with influences 
of the gorgeous East. We might string to- 
gether an infinite number of Italian Cathedrals, 
all bearing witness to the cosmopolitan character 
of the land, which, in pagan and Christian 
ages, in Church and State, “stretched its hand 
through every clime;” the results being a 


diversity of thought and idea expressed in 
marble and stone, in striking contrast to the 
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monotonous beauty of our English Cathedrals, 
so exactly in accordance with our insular 
position and narrower horizon. 

Perhaps the Cathedral of Milan produces the 
most striking impression on the mind, and is 
the one to which our thoughts turn back most 
frequently. We do not look upon it as an 
historic record, or as an expression of doctrine 
or dogma. It is too wholly unearthly and 
spiritual in its marvellous beauty, to serve as a 
reminder of anything involving worldly toil and 
strife, or ecclesiastical divisions and conflicts. 
The one thought presented to the mind ; the 
one only symbol worthy of this exquisite shrine, 
is “The New Jerusalem, coming down from 
God out of heaven, prepared as a bride adorned 
for her husband.” 

In the bright evening of an autumn day we 
drove through the streets of Milan, with feelings 
of disappointment in the large Parisian-looking 
city, with its broad streets of tall white houses 
and gay shops, all telling of ordinary common- 
place existence, with no distinctive Italian 
character. Suddenly our carriage turned into a 
wide square, and, with a feeling of startled 
34 
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astonishment, we came in sight of the great 
Cathedral. Our half-suppressed exclamations 
of intense surprise died away into the silence 
which was the only tribute of admiration we 
could pay, for words failed utterly in the 
presence of that vision of beauty, before which 
we were spell-bound, as though it were a heavenly 
apparition. There it was at last, towering up 
before us into the azure sky, a mass of golden- 
white spires and pinnacles, and flying-buttresses, 
of such airy lightness and lace-like texture, that 
it appeared scarcely to rest on the earth ; point- 
ing with countless fingers towards the heaven 
from which it seemed to come ; roof and spires 
and cornices crowded with hosts of marble 
angels, with rapt faces and outspread wings, or 
poised here and there like birds upon the battle- 
ments ; saints and martyrs with the palm branch 
of victory, and above the great central doorway 
the Virgin-Mother and her Divine Child. 

Suddenly, as it always seems in these southern 
climes, the sun sank below the distant hills, 
and, at once, the golden whiteness of the great 
marble pile was bathed in a rosy flush, which 
transfigured it in glory, suffusing it with a 
crimson light, in which it seemed to quiver and 
burn till the flying angels and the host of saints 
appeared endued with life and motion. Slowly 
the unearthly glow paled and faded into snowy 
whiteness, as darkness fell, and the moonlight 
turned the glorious Cathedral into a mass of 
glittering silver, making it look still more fairy- 
like in its lightness, as if a breath could have 
blown away its gossamer-like beauty; delicate 
as any frost-flower on glass, intricate as a heap 
of finest white lace, and yet grand, solemn, and 
majestic, in its awful purity; preaching a per- 
petual sermon to the hurrying world outside, 
and showing forth heaven to earth. Brighter 
and brighter, turret and arch and spire gleamed 
in the moonlight, the great bells clanging forth 
peal upon peal into the startled air in joyous 
music, like spirits imprisoned in the enchanted 
pile which rose in airy whiteness before us. 

It was the eve of the Dedication Festival of 
the Cathedral, the Nativity of the Virgin, and 
we congratulated ourselves on our good fortune, 
thinking we should see Milan at its best. Early 
in the morning, with the first streak of dawn, 
the great bells disturbed our slumbers. The 
hotel seemed to rock with the vibrations of the 
mighty peal. Sleep was impossible, so we rose 
and hastened out to the Cathedral. How ex- 
quisite it looked in its dream-like beauty; pallid 
in the faint light of dawn, the lofty spires and 
pinnacles just reddened with the crimson of the 
rising sun and the rosy glow stealing gradually 
downward until it bathed the whole building. 
But we hastened on to climb the easy ascent of 
shallow marble steps leading up to the roof, 
Whence the snow-capped Alps are visible 
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in a long, but distant chain ; the dark moun- 
tains about the Lake of Como forming a pic- 
turesque foreground, with the purple shadows 
of departing night still lingering in the valleys 
below. As the sun rose higher the white peaks 
became invisible, and we wandered about the 
beautiful roof, threading the mazes of a forest 
of statues—each one a perfect work of art, 
angels, apostles, evangelists, and saints, in 
groups, or singly; some at the feet of a marble 
Christ, others, with harps and censers, surround- 
ing the Lamb, and a virgin choir following the 
Virgin-Mother. But time fails to tell of the 
glories of this wondrous roof, where’ all is so 
perfect that the most obscure corners, where 
human eyes seldom penetrate, are thickly en- 
crusted with most delicate sculpture, flowers, 
leaves, and carven angels. We leaned over the 
parapets and saw the dim arches and buttresses 
below full of most elaborate work, showing that 
the artist had laboured for the All-seeing Eye 
of God, indifferent to human praise or blame. 

Mass was going on when we descended from 
the airy pinnacle which formed the climax to 
our upward journey. The Cathedral, with its 
circle of lovely altars and beautiful chapels, 
was still dim and vague in the early morning 
light, which made the great windows shine 
like many-coloured jewels of deepest and richest 
tints, set in exquisite tracery. The lights 
twinkled on the altars, the sanctus bells rang 
here and there, and various congregations were 
gathered together in different parts of the vast 
edifice. We wandered up the nave, with its 
lofty, clustered columns, and noble arcades, ad- 
miring the beautiful double aisles and sweeping 
curves of the fan-shaped roof, till we reached 
the circle of ever-burning lamps around the 
Tomb of San Carlo Borromeo, the sainted Arch- 
bishop of the fourteenth century, still lovingly 
enshrined in every Milanese heart. 

We descended the marble stairs to the chapel 
below, roof and walls lined with solid silver. 
The body of the saint rests in a coffin of rock- 
crystal, enclosed in another of silver, which is 
opened by machinery, to show the Archbishop’s 
body in his episcopal robes, lying on a satin 
cushion. The face is too dark and discoloured 
by age to give a true idea of its appearance in 
life, and forms a painful contrast to the dazzling 
heap of jewels with which he is covered; gifts 
sent by kings and princes from all parts of the 
world. The flashing diamonds and emeralds 
of across, sent by Maria Theresa, lie on: his 
heart ; rings, coronets, and chains of all kinds 
lie in a glittering mass below. The great 
reverence and love shown by the attendant 
priest and acolytes impressed us greatly ; past 
and present seemed as one in Milanese thoughts 
of San Carlo. 

But it was an agreeable surprise to see a 
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marked absence at Milan of the childish super- 
stitions and trivial observances which fre- 
quently deprive us of any sympathetic feeling 
towards those whose creed and ritual differ from 
our own. Milan seems full of a sturdy inde- 
pendence which greatly commends it to the 
British mind. The Ambrosial Rite which we 
afterwards witnessed at the High Mass differs 
considerably from the Roman rites. The Arch- 
bishop occupies a position almost as independeat 
of authority as our own Dean of Westminster. 
The city of Milan is in the van of modern art 
and education, signs of progress appear on all 
sides, the vicinity of other nations enlarges the 
sphere of thought, and the Church in Milan is 
far in advance of the superstitions which 
degrade it to such a low ebb in most of the 
Italian cities. 

The pealing bells again summoned us, and 
we reached the Cathedral just as a long pro- 
cession of mitred bishops was passing up the 
aisle; the Archbishop and his suffragans, 
followed by some Cardinals in picturesque garb 
of white, with a crimson mantle, like a Roman 
toga, thrown over the shoulders. The Arch- 
bishop looked a worthy successor of St. Ambrose; 
a noble-looking old man with a fine benevo- 
lent face. He paused for one moment on the 

yay, to lay his hands on the curly heads of two 
tiny children who knelt before him; then as- 
cending his throne, the music burst forth, and 
the Mass, in which thirteen bishops took part, 
began. The enormous congregation which 
crowded the Cathedral appeared most reverent 
and devout. The ceremonial was very curious 
and intricate, and our thoughts went back to the 
days when St. Ambrose himself took part in a 
similar service. The glorious music reminded 
us that we were in the musical city, par 
excellence, both of Italy and the world. Cymbals 
clanged out now and then in ancient fashion, 
and the choir beat time by clapping their hands. 
On the altar stood life-size silver figures of St. 
Ambrose and San Carlo, with an immense 
quantity of gorgeous plate. The sun gleamed 
through painted glass on the gorgeous white 
and gold vestments of the officiating bishops, 
and the white and scarlet robes of the crowds of 
acolytes, as they swung the silver censers to and 
fro, lighting up the grave, noble face of the 
Archbishop in his glittering jewelled mitre, 
with the crozier of St. Ambrose in his hand. 
The whole scene was almost Oriental in its com- 
bination of grandeur and quaintness. 

The intricate rite at last came to an end, and 
we strolled about, gazing at the many objects of 
interest around ; among others, the wooden cross 
carried by San Carlo through the streets of 
Milan at the time of the great plague ; when he 
not only sold the Church plate to relieve their 
wants, but himself set the noble example of 
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visiting and tending the sick, night and day ; 
consoling the dying, burying the dead, providing 
for the convalescent, and for the thousands of 
bereaved and suffering families. 

The Counts of Borromeo still own a palace in 
Milan, and many fortresses in the neighbour- 
hood ; as well as the world-renowned palace on 
Isola Bella, that tropical isle in Lake Maggiore, 
which seems an earthly paradise. The historic 
gates, which St. Ambrose closed in the face 
of the Emperor Theodosius, are no longer to be 
seen in the Cathedral ; but a portion of them is 
preserved in the Church of St. Ambrose, which, 
next to the Cathedral, is the most interesting 
church in the city. 

We never tired of wandering about this 
glorious pile, seeing it from every point of view 
and under every different atmospheric condition. 
The more we studied it, the greater it appeared 
in its surpassing magnificence and treasures of 
art. The Sacristy alone takes several hours to 
see it properly, so varied and so gorgeous are 
the splendid vestments, the croziers, chalices, 
and jewelled plate of every kind; and, more 
interesting than all, the articles of episcopal 
dress which were once touched and used by St. 
Ambrose himself. We explored the dim depths 
of the beautiful crypt, studied the mosaics and 
marbles of the side-altars, traced the histories 
of saints and martyrs in the superb windows, 
read the long list of Archbishops of Milan on 
the south wall, with Linus at their head, thus 
linking the venerable past of the Cathedral with 
apostolic times, and felt as though we could 
hardly tear ourselves away from the spot. 

As often happens in the history of similar 
buildings, the present Cathedral rose, Phoenix- 
like, from the ashes of the earlier edifice. The 
same event links St. Peter’s at Rome with the 
ancient Basilica, afterwards superseded by the 
present majestic church. In the afternoon we 
found two separate congregations of men and 
women, who were being instructed by energetic- 
looking priests in the Catechism of San Carlo 
Borromeo, which is regularly taught on Sunday 
afternoons, according to the custom in the life- 
time of the saint. 

We were always refreshed by the wonderful 
absence of tinsel and tawdriness in the Cathedral. 
Artificial flowers and painted caricatures of the 
Virgin and Saints were conspicuous by their 
absence. There was nothing to jar on the mind 
in the simple grandeur of the fittings of the 
huge edifice. We felt that the mind was led up 
to God by the beauty around it, not compelled 
to stop short at the intermixture of human and 
earthly ideas incongruous with the great whole. 

But evening was closing in, and the long vistas 
of arches and aisles were growing dim, as we 
returned, with regretful sorrow, for a last look 
at this masterpiece of human genius, or shall 
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we not rather say, of Divine inspiration? The 
lights still twinkled here and there, and the 
burning lamps round San Carlo’s tomb threw 
deep shadows on the marble pavement, suggest- 
ing rather than revealing the forest of columns 
and sweeping arches above. 

Again, as we passed out and looked upwards, 
we thought of the Cathedral as a type of ‘ The 
New Jerusalem, the Vision of Peace,” soaring 
into the purple sky in a mass of traceried snow ; 
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HABIT AND ASSOCIATION. 


HE influence of habit upon our 
» 5 lives is so great that man is often 
, called a machine; and many of our 
Z acts which, at first, are the result 
of choice, become, after a time, 
involuntary and mechanical. We do 
an act for the first time, and, 
}} perhaps, find some difficulty in doing it, 
‘ys ~~ but, as a matter of reason and choice, 
and by a strong effort of will, the diffi- 
culty is overcome. On some later occasion, the 
act 1s repeated, still by the deliberate exercise of 
will, but with less difficulty than before. As the 
act is repeated again and again, the difficulty 
disappears, and we come at length to do it with- 
out conscious effort and with little consideration; 
and finally, whenever the circumstances recur in 
which we have grown accustomed to do the act, 
we perform it at once without stopping to choose 
or think about it, and even, it may be, in spite 
of a new-formed purpose not to do it. 

This growth of habit occurs in the same way, 
whether the act to which it relates is good or 
bad, or without moral quality. Take an example. 
We hear some one pronounce a word in a very 
absurd way, and are amused at it. When we 
next have occasion to utter that word, the 
blunder connected with it touches our sense of 
humour, and we sportively adopt the false pro- 
nunciation. It may be a little difficult for us to 
produce exactly the grotesque sound which 
amused us, but by repeated trials we succeed in 
rolling the barbarism from our tongue as readily 
as our former correct utterance. After a time, 
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and with a feeling of thankfulness that we had 
been permitted to feast our eyes on such a 
marvellous dream of beauty, we said a sad fare- 
well to the glorious Cathedral, which must ever, 
henceforth, be one of those precious possessions 
of memory which make life richer and fuller in 
after years ; brightening the gloom and sweeten- 
ing the bitterness of many a dull and cloudy 
day, when dreams are lost in reality, and poetry 
in dreariest prose. E. A. R. 
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(Continued from page 485.) 


however, we cease to find the blunder amusing, 
or our better judgment and the fear of being 
misunderstood warn us to desist from its use. 
But now, to our chagrin, we are apt to find that 
a habit has been formed, so that, when we 
attempt to use the proper pronunciation, the 
improper one comes instead. It may be that we 
now, frequently, use the latter unconsciously, 
when we suppose we have used the former; or it 
may be that we are painfully conscious of the 
tripping tongue, and are obliged to pause and 
make a decided effort to speak the word correctly. 
The tongue seems to have acquired a grotesque 
twist that makes itself felt whenever we come to 
that word, and renders it difficult to turn the word 
off in proper shape. And this is the fact. There is 
no deformity of the tongue, no contortion visible 
to the eye, or apparent to any physical means of 
perception. It is not changed in form or tex- 
ture. But there is a twist in the exercise of its 
functions. It has developed a peculiar reflex 
irritability, a power, and, with the power, a 
necessity, of responding in a particular way to a 
certain impression. That impression is produced 
by the idea of the word, through a mental asso- 
ciation of this idea with the blunder, so that, 
whenever the idea is present in the mind, the 
nerves impel the tongue, without our will, and, 
perhaps, without our knowledge, to commit the 
blunder. 

Habit, then, is a form of reflex action, and 
the act which is performed by habit is not 
strictly a voluntary act, although it may be per- 
formed by voluntary organs, and as a result of a 
will to perform it. Of this character is the act 
by which a musician strikes the keys of an 
instrument in accordance with the written or 
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printed notes. By long practice the fingers 
have become so educated that the moment the 
eye glances at any note they strike the corres- 
ponding key. This is in accordance with the 
will of the musician; but the operation of that 
will through the ordinary channels of thought 
and voluntary motion would be too slow for the 
purpose. Before this habit of the fingers is 
fully developed, the motion must come through 
these channels, slowly and laboriously. Even 
then, the fingers may be quite as capable of 
making the proper movements, but the effort of 
deciding those movements in the mind and 
directing them in the fingers requires so much 
time that their succession is necessarily slow or 
interrupted. It is only when, by many repeti- 
tions, the sight of certain figures becomes so 
firmly associated with certain movements of the 
fingers that the one instantly calls forth the 
other without the intervention of volition, that 
the playing becomes easy and rapid. 

The reflex character of habit is a little dif- 
ferently, and, perhaps, more plainly illustrated 
in those who play by ear. They begin a tune 
which they have heard played or sung, and, 
though they may have no accurate knowledge of 
the notes in it or of notes at all, the first note, 
when sounded, prompts them to strike the next, 
and so on till the end. This is effected through 
the power of association. There is no logical 
reason why, in a certain tune, B should follow 
A, but there is the fact that it does follow. We 
may not be aware of this fact, and, although 
familiar with the tune, may be quite unable to 
tell another person or ourself, without trial, 
what note should be struck after A, but on 
sounding A our finger, by an instinctive motion, 
falls upon B. We may even have forgotten a 
part of the tune, and be quite unable to recall it 
to mind until we undertake to play it, and then 
the playing of a few notes immediately preceding 
the forgotten passage causes us, involuntarily, to 
strike the notes of that passage, and, perhaps, 
only after we have thus played it are we able to 
recall it to mind. So we see that habit depends 
upon association, and is very similar, indeed, to 
memory. It has been aptly called a physical 
memory, and the analogy between this and the 
ideal memory is so close that it is often difficult 
to draw the line between them. 

Habit affects not only words and other acts, 
but thoughts, beliefs, and emotions. The fami- 
liar sarcasm on any notorious liar, that “he has 
told the story so many times that he believes it 
himself,” has solid truth for a foundation. The 
frequent repetition of a falsehood, especially if 
with the intent to make others believe it, at 
length makes such an impression on the narra- 
tor’s consciousness that it has to him the effect 
of truth. In this way it sometimes happens 


that a person will tell a lie, knowing it to bea 








lie, and afterward, having frequent occasion to 
repeat it for the saving of his credit, will come 
so fully to believe in it that he would stake his 
life, his reputation, and his final salvation on its 
verity. In this state of mind one may swear to 
a lie ina court of law without being guilty of 
wilful perjury, although legally guilty of it and 
morally responsible for the origin of the lie. 
The falsification, which at first was a voluntary 
motion, has finally produced a reflex action, 
through which, whenever it is presented to the 
consciousness, it must induce belief. There is a 
form of disease in which this same reflex action 
of the consciousness is induced without the 
previous operation of long habit, but with all 
its effect, so that the patient tells the most 
absurd and impossible lies with no apparent 
object, but really because she (women are much 
more liable to the disease than men) cannot help 
it, and because the lies are truth to her con- 
sciousness. Again, it is known to all who have 
considered the subject that the consciousness 
may be so developed by habit that, on the one 
hand, we will give ready credence to any asser- 
tion that is brought to it, however strange or 
improbable; or, on the other hand, we will doubt 
everything that we see, and trust no one without 
very particular proof. Belief is a matter of 
personal consciousness, and may or may not 
have a reasonable basis. It is not, like thought 
or speech, under the direct control of the will, 
but, through the force of habit, in the manner 
that has been indicated, it may be largely 
affected by the will. 

Hence, it is truly said that all men are apt to 
believe what is to their interest. 1 may wish to 
believe that there is no life beyond the present 
one. But my habit from infancy has been to 
believe otherwise. Philosophy teaches me that 
there must be, revelation tells me that there js, a 
hereafter. I cannot believe what I wish, so 
long as I feel it to be false. My consciousness, 
my sense of knowing, forces me, even against 
my will, to believe in the future life. Yet, if 
my present life is such that I have strong 
reason for wishing that there may be none here- 
after, I will avoid, so far as possible, thinking of 
the future life as a reality—will exclude from 
my mind those thoughts that prove that reality 
to my consciousness. Instead, | will welcome 
thoughts of what might be if there were no 
future life. The repetition of such thoughts 
encourages a feeling that possibly there may be 
none; and now my consciousness, aided by 
desire, begins to receive the impression of such 
arguments as I can find against the future life. 
So, at last, through the indirect action of the 
will in forming a habit of thought or of feeling, 
I come to have a fixed belief, a consciousness, of 
that which I wish, even though it be utterly 
false, and though I was once fully assured of its 
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falsity. Something like this occurs whenever, 
on any subject, a belief is adopted in conse- 
quence of a desire to hold that belief, and not 
from a dispassionate balancing of evidence. 

It is true, of course, that the influence of the 
will in forming a habit of thought that shall 
induce belief may be for good, as well as for 
evil, and right as well as wrong beliefs may be 
adopted in this way. The operation, too, may 
be quite a rapid one; and, the more we permit 
our wishes to influence our beliefs, the more 
easily and rapidly such changes will be 
effected ; so that it is not very uncommon to 
find persons who have acquired a habit of 
believing, with remarkable facility, almost every- 
thing that appears to their interest, and of 
disbelieving, with equal readiness, whatever is 
contrary to their wishes. It requires, indeed, 
much self-culture to avoid this method of coming 
to conclusions, and perhaps no one is wholly 
free from it. It is the curse of conversation 
and of discussion, the great obstacle to the 
advance of truth in all departments of thought. 
Women are, in the aggregate, more under its 
influence than men, because fewer women than 
men acquire the habit of forming beliefs by the 
method of presenting to their consciousness 
facts, wherever found, independently of their 
wishes and predilections. For this, too, is a 
habit, and can only be attained by long and 
careful cultivation. Girls are too apt to consider 
such mental discipline outside of their province 
—something for which they are not by nature 
adapted, and which is not needful for them to 
acquire. Far better would it be for them, and 
inestimably better for the next generation, if 
they could be convinced to the contrary. 

lt is scarcely necessary to speak of the influence 
of habit on the emotions, beyond what has been 
said of it in connection with nervousness. We 
know that a peaceable person may become quarrel- 
some, and a quarrelsome person peaceable ; that 
love, hate, anger, and all other emotions may be 
developed beyond any control, or confined within 
strict limits, simply through habit. The forma- 
tion of the habit in these cases is according to 
precisely the same principles as in those that 
have been described. So in regard to habits of 
thought. True thought, as distinguished from 
mere ideas, is always a voluntary motion of the 
mind; but the frequency of thought, the subjects 
upon which it is chiefly exercised, and the general 
tone of it, are things of habit. 

All those processes which belong strictly to 
the animal life, and are not directly connected 
with either will or consciousness, are regulated 
by habit. Thus the stomach becomes accus- 
tomed to receiving food at certain hours, and 
when those hours arrive hunger is felt, and the 
digestive organs are in readiness for their work ; 
while if food is taken at other times it is often 
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digested imperfectly, or not at all. The quantity 
of food required, or which may be digested, is, 
to some extent, a matter of habit, and so is the 
kind. The organs of secretion and excretion 
are all subject to the law of habit as to the 
amount of work they perform, and the time or 
circumstances of its performance. One would 
hardly suppose, for example, if the facts were 
not known, that sweating is largely a matter of 
habit, yet so it is. Glass-blowers, iron-founders, 
and others who work in great heat, are enabled 
to bear without suffering a temperature that 
would soon kill an unaccustomed person, because 
they have acquired a habit of perspiring enor- 
mously, sometimes several quarts in an hour, 
when exposed to a very high temperature, and 
the perspiration carries off the heat from their 
bodies. Every organ and function of the body, 
in short, is under this law. 

So we see that, in the sum of life, a very large 
amount is to be set down to the account of habit. 
There is, indeed, a vast advantage to us in this, 
for we are thereby enabled to so regulate our 
lives in all particulars as to derive the largest 
and best results, whether of pleasure or other 
good, with the least effort. Probably more than 
nine-tenths of all that we think, say, or do, is 
the result of habit ; and without this aid to action 
our lives would be full of wearing effort, yet very 
barren of result. Yet habit also involves great 
danger of loss. So easily is it formed, and so 
closely does it bind us, that we are in constant 
danger of losing, through unfortunate habits, 
much of the good of life. We have seen how 
closely our moral, mental, and physical functions 
are united, and how very dependent they are 
upon one another for healthy exercise. It 
becomes, then, of the utmost importance, con- 
sidered simply as a measure of health, that we 
should look carefully to the habits of all these 
different functions, encouraging such habits as 
are beneficial, and checking all those that have 
in any way an evil tendency. 

Our responsibility in this matter relates not 
only to ourselves, but, perhaps even in a greater 
degree, to those who shall come after us. Those 
for whom this is written will be the mothers of 
the next generation. The thoughts which they are 
now thinking, the words which they are speaking, 
the acts they are doing, the regularity or irregu- 
larity with which their various organs are per- 
forming their offices, will produce habits in the 
children they will bear five, ten, twenty, or thirty 
years hence. And these inherited habits are 
often stronger than those which are formed after 
birth by the direct acts of the individual. For 
many months at the beginning of a human life 
there is no power of voluntary motiun in either 
brain or body. All the operations are reflex, 
and have their origin in some influence derived 
from the parents, and especially from the mother. 
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So the reflex character of the child—its inborn 
habits of mind and body—is determined before 
it has the power of choosing its acts ; and that 
which in the parent would be a second nature is 
inherited by the child as an original nature. 

In this way many achild has been born a 
drunkard. It may be that neither parent has 
ever been drunk, but one or both have practised 
the drinking of intoxicating liquors to some 
extent. Every repetition of this, as of every act, 
produces a deepening impression; but the habit 
thus formed may be restrained in the parent by 
reason and will. There are at first no such 
restraining influences in the child; but the reflex 
impression made on the parent is transmitted to 
it, and’ so it is born with a taste which it has no 
power to control. 

And in the same way, many a child has been 
born a liar because the parent has practised a 
disregard for truth ; many a child has been born 
a sloven because the parent has practised a dis- 
orderly habit ; many a child has been born a 
dunce because the parent has neglected to form 
habits of study and observation ; many a child 
has been born a tale-bearer because the parent 
has indulged in small gossip about neighbours ; 
many a child has been born a blasphemer because 
the parent has practised irreverence of thought, 
word, or manner; many a child has been born 
to an inheritance of physical misery because the 
parent has formed habits of mind or body that 
interfere with the healthy exercise of the various 
organs, and this even though the health of the 
parent may not have been very seriously affected 
thereby. There is not a command in the deca- 
logue that children are not made to break, not a 
grace of mind nor a power of body that they are 
not made to suffer the want of, through the 
transmission of habit from parents. 

And this transmission occurs, whether the 
impressions destined to produce the habit 
occur in the person of the parent shortly before 
the birth of the child, or many years before; so 
that parents often see in their children good-or 
bad habits for which they themselves laid 
the foundation in their own childhood. Habits 
may even be transmitted to the third or fourth 
generation, and that even when they have not 
appeared in the intervening ones. So the habits 
that we are now forming will add to the hap- 
piness or misery of the world a hundred years 
from now. In this view, it is wholly incorrect 
to say, as is often said, that the manner in which 
we live “will make no difference in a hundred 
ingot Indeed, an inherited habit is very apt to 

strengthened by practice, and by the same 
pace to be transmitted to the next generation, 
y that to the next, and so on, indefinitely; hence, 
our habits will bear fruit in the physical, mental, 
and moral health of untold ages, if the world 
shall endure so long. Such considerations have 








little weight with many young people, because 
it does not seem possible to them that their 
relations with the world can so change that, 
instead of being children, they shall come to be 
parents. Yet this is possible to all—probable 
of most. They would hardly forgive their 
parents if they found themselves diseased and 
degraded in consequence of the indolence or 
self-indulgence of those parents in former years; 
yet at their age, the parents felt as they do now 
about the responsibilities of later life. 

Habits formed in early life, however, and 
discontinued before the time of parentage, are 
not nearly so liable to be transmitted to posterity 
as those that are continued. 

As the formation and exercise of habit depend 
entirely upon the power of association, its dis- 
continuance can only be effected by breaking 
the association or by removing the object or 
impression through which the association is 
effected. Take, for example, the habit of the 
fingers in playing a musical instrument. That 
habit is exercised, we found, through the asso- 
ciation of certain figures or sounds with certain 
movements of the fingers. If for a long time 
we read no music, the impression made by the 
notes becomes weakened, and finally lost, so that 
we shall be unable to play from note until we 
have again educated our fingers. Or, if we have 
no instrument to play on, even though we con- 
tinue to read notes, as in singing, the association 
of the notes with the movements of the fingers 
finally becomes broken with the same result. 

All our other habits are suppressed in the 
same way. We cannot control a strong habit 
by direct force of will so long as all the condi- 
tions exist which call that habit into exercise; 
but we can control some of those conditions, and 
thus break the association which constitutes the 
habit. Whatever the habit is, then, which we 
wish to break, it is wise to avoid, as strictly as 
we can, all scenes, companions, occupations, 
words and thoughts that are in any way associated 
with its exercise, being careful to fill their places 
with others that are dissimilar. 

Miss Mabel Chatterbox has acquired a habit 
of gossip about her acquaintances. She does 
not mean to misrepresent or injure them, and 
does not know that she does so, yet she is in the 
direct way to transform her mind into the same 
ghoul-like thing that does service in Mrs. 
Scandalmonger’s cranium. That cordially hated 
old woman is not by nature particularly ill- 
disposed. At Mabel’s age she was, like the 
latter, a merry romping girl, a favourite in 
society, because she was a pleasant talker and 
well informed as to society news. But the 
habit of repeating and commenting on items of 
society news, and especially such items as have 
a sinister aspect, has grown upon her until it 
has completely warped her sympathies and her 
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judgment. Even now she does not speak evil 
of people from a desire to injure them, or plea- 
sure in making things worse than they are, 
though both those motives are commonly attri- 
buted to her. She is not really conscious, in 
fact, that she maligns her neighbours, and 
is as virtuously indignant at the faults and 
foibles which she honestly thinks are apparent 
in them as they are at Be slanderous tongue. 
From long-continued noting of the ill-considered 
acts and evil motives in the world, she has 
developed so strong a habit of taking every 
suspicion for a fact and hanging suspicion 
wherever there is a point that it will hang on, 
that a shadow is to her a real substance, and the 
very sunlight but a cover to some dark mystery. 

Now, if some good angel shall show Miss 
Mabel that her gossiping habit tends surely in 
that direction, she will wish to remedy it. With 
this view, as well as because tale-bearing appears 
unlovely in others, she will probably avoid the 
society of Mrs. Scandalmonger. But this will 
help her but little; for, though the example of 
others may convince us of the advantage or 
disadvantage of certain habits, it has less direct 
influence than we are apt to suppose in forming 
the habits within us, and neither example nor 
the absence of it will of itself break a habit that 
we have already formed. 

The companions, then, that Miss Mabel should 
especially avoid are those that listen complacently 
to her gossip, and by that complacency encou- 
rage in her a feeling of superiority to the fellow- 
mortals to whom the ridiculous, or the unfor- 
tunate, or otherwise remarkable things have 
happened that are the subjects of her comments. 
Then if she sees young Mr. Goodman walk the 
length of a street with old Miss Spinster, instead 
of allowing herself to think that “that old 
maid” is making an effort to monopolise Mr. 
Goodman’s society, or that at least “it looks a 
little queer,” she should regard it only in the 
light of a simple courtesy on the part of a young 
gentleman to a very worthy lady, and so dismiss 
it from her mind. And if she hears that Harry 
Ledger is short in his accounts, and, though his 
employer will not prosecute him, there is a 
probability of his leaving town, let her not 
permit her mind to be influenced by that lying 
old proverb that “where there is much smoke 
there must be some fire,” nor even direct her 
mental vision to circumstances that may tend to 
establish the fact of Harry’s guilt, and so add 
another to the long list of instances that already 
impress upon her consciousness the idea of 
human meanness in general and the necessity of 
watching people; but rather let her remember 
that Harry’s employer has offered to retain him 
in his present position, and so be impressed 
with the fact that there are such things among 
men as generosity and open-hearted trust. If 
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she will carry out this principle of thinking in 
connection with all the items of social news that 
come to her she will have broken a link in the 
chain by which the habit of evil-speaking 
depends. Moreover, she will have formed mental 
associations through which every unexplained 
act of her neighbours and every partial report 
of their doings will present itself to her conscious- 
ness in an unprejudiced and rationally charitable , 
light; and, although this charitable frame of 
mind will not in the least disqualify her to form 
just estimates of right acts and motives when 
they are fully set before her, it will prevent her 
from lightly speaking evil of any, for she will 
think no evil. 

Just in the same way are physical habits 
changed. If I have formed a habit of going to 
bed and to sleep at midnight, it will do me no 
good to go to bed at ten o’clock until I have 
changed that habit; and this change I can 
effect in one of two ways, either by breaking 
the association of ideas and circumstances that 
are connected with my going to sleep, so that, 
not finding sleep through these, I shall learn to 
sleep in connection with other ideas and cir- 
cumstances—or by bringing the present associa- 
tion of ideas and circumstances into operation 
at an earlier hour, so that at ten o’clock, or such 
other hour as may have been selected, the con- 
ditions will exist in which it has been my habit 
to fall asleep. Perhaps it has been my habit— 
a very bad one, by the way—to read myself to 
sleep. Now, if I commence my reading two 
hours earlier than usual, I shall be very likely 
to fall asleep two hours earlier than usual. But 
then, as I can only sleep a certain average num- 
ber of hours in the twenty-four, unless I rise at 
the end of that number of hours, I shall soon 
form a habit of wakefulness during a part of 
the night; or else the association between read- 
ing and going to sleep will be broken, and I 
shall still have to lie until midnight before 
sleep comes. It may be that my habit is to 
wait until every other member of the household 
has retired, and the house is closed, before I 
sleep. If I become a member of another house- 
hold, where some one else assumes this office, 
I shall, for a little time, have a half-conscious 
feeling of care at night that may perhaps keep 
me from sleeping early; but, being freed from 
the responsibility, I shall soon lose the feeling of 
it, the association that connects the closing of 
the house with going to sleep will vanish, and I 
shall find my necessary sleep in connection with 
some other association. Sleep is so necessary 
that it will come to us, sooner or later, from 
sheer fatigue, even in circumstances where habit 
and association do not favour it. Soldiers in 
forced marches sometimes sleep on foot or in 
the saddle without halting; and it is exceedingly 
common for persons who are greatly exhausted 
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to sleep in the midst of pain or discomfort, and 
at unusual times. But the sleep so obtained is 
not sufficient to maintain the highest degree of 
health and strength. The sleep which is neces- 
sary for this purpose comes before we are so 
completely exhausted that we can not help 
sleeping, and comes at regular hours, the time 
of its coming being a matter of habit associated 
with certain incidents in our daily lives. These 
incidents vary widely in our various lives, and 
it would be easy to trace the association of these 
with the special habit of sleep in numerous 
instances; but, perhaps, enough has been said to 
show how the habit depends on such associa- 


HERE is Bordighera ? We 
have never heard of it! 
—was the exclamation of 
several friends, when we 
announced our intention 
of wintering there. That 
it was somewhere on the 
Riviera, most people knew; 
but as it is marked in very 
few maps, and not on those 

- belonging to the guide- 

=| books, which only vouch- 

safe to give it a cursory notice, it is not 
surprising that people who have not visited 

Italy, should be ignorant of its locality. And 

yet, in all the Riviera, it would be difficult to 

find a more charming and interesting spot than 

Bordighera. But let it be well understood 

for the pleasure-loving traveller, it will have no 

attraction whatever ; there are no gay assemblies, 
no promenade, no band, nor theatre; for all 
such amusements you must go to Nice or 

Mentone, or San Remo. The delightfulness of 

Bordighera consists in the utter absence of all 

such frivolities !—although this year, it must be 

confessed, it has broken out into a few dances 
and theatricals, much to the chagrin of many 
old residents, who bemoan this lapse, fearing 
lest in a short time it may become as gay as the 
neighbouring towns. Ruffini’s novel, ‘“ Doctor 

Antonio ” will have made some acquainted with 

the name and whereabouts of Bordighera; but 

for the benefit of those who have not read that 
charming story, we will say, that it lies on the 

Cornice Road, seven miles west of San Remo, 

and three miles east of the Italian frontier town 

of Ventimiglia. Ten years ago, it could boast 
of only one hotel, now it has four or five, several 























tions, and how the associations must be changed 
in order to change the habit. 

Probably the examples already adduced of the 
manner in which habit is broken or changed, 
are sufficient to make clear to us how we may 
change any habit, moral, mental, or physical, 
by changing the associations on which it 
depends, and in what direction we must work 
to change the associations. It is a very impor- 
tant item in the displacement of an association 
to have some other association in its stead: and 
a little effort will supply this from within our- 
selves, even if we do not find it in external 
circumstances. 
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“pensions,” and many pretty villas, some let out 
in flats, others to single families. 

There is a pretty little church and quite a 
colony of English people. It has been steadily 
gaining popularity as a health resort during the 
last seven or eight years. It consists of two 
towns—the old town, which is about the same 
age as the other Riviera towns, and by no means 
so ancient as some would have us suppose, 
dating back only to about the year 1400. Like 
its neighbours, it is built on a hill, and consists 
of picturesque but dirty houses, packed closely 
together round a church, whose tower rises 
up high above their roofs. At the period of 
time when these towns were built, the whole 
coast was ravaged by Saracen pirates, and to 
protect themselves from their raids, the fisher- 
folk forsook their huts on the shore, and built 
houses and fortresses on the hills. As soon as 
they were free from these enemies, they began 
to build again on the land below; and New 
Bordighera, with its hotels, is a continuation of 
this line of old houses, forming a street in face 
of the sea, from which it is separated by the 
railway and strips of gardens, and drying 
grounds. The situation 1s convenient and more 
sheltered than the old town on the Cape, where 
it is useless to deny the winds are keenly felt, 
and the air is more dry and exciting ; but nearer 
the hills would have been a much pleasanter 
and more sheltered situation, and quite as 
convenient. 

This line of new houses, hotels, and ‘ pensions,” 
along the coast, is certainly the colonised 
Bordighera, and judging from the number of 
new villas being built along the Cornice Road, 
one may expect in a few years to find it joined 
to Ventimiglia! At present the shops are of a 
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very modest order. There is one English shop 
where groceries and stationery can be procured 
at a high price, the duty on all imported goods 
being high; moreover they are subject to a 
double duty, first, on entering France, and then 
Italy. There isa very good chemist’s shop, where 
an English dispenser is kept ; the other shops are 
thoroughly Italian, but if one is content to dis- 
pense with English materials, there need be no 
difficulty in meeting the wants of a household. 
At any rate, a short railway journey to Mentone 
or San Remo will supply every need. After all 
such excursions, we return to Bordighera with 
increased satisfaction; for, however superior 
Mentone and San Remo may be as towns, they 
have not the magnificent views of Bordighera, 
nor so many pleasant walks and excursions to all 
parts of the surrounding country. It is true, 
that to enjoy these latter, one ought to be a 
good walker, for the road lies, in most cases, 
amongst the olive groves, which are grown on 
terraces, and a donkey is the only means of con- 
veyance possible. But what a reward we have 
for any fatigue and scrambling! In all times 
of the year, rich treasures of rare flowers or 
berries are to be found. Up to Christmas we 
have the graceful climbing sarsaparilla, with its 
rich scarlet berries, hanging in thick bunches 
exactly like red currants; the sweet scented 
myrtle with shining black berries; the wild 
asparagus also with dark berries—all most useful 
for decorating the walls of our rooms. Then, 
soon after the new year, unless the winter is 
unusually cold, we find the ground under the 
olives carpeted with sweet violets; a month 
later, and the large purple anemones burst into 
bloom, and are followed by the brilliant scarlet 
anemones, both single and double. These are 
not to be found everywhere, and require search- 
ing for; but when found, it is a grand sight to 
see patches of these magnificent flowers blazing 
scarlet, some single, others double, and even 
treble, with handsome geranium-like leaves. At 
the same time, and in larger quantities, we find 
the delicate paper narcissus, and a little later, 
the lady tulip and gladiolus. These country 
walks, however, are not the only interest—we 
may spend many a day wandering about the 
quaint old town, with its narrow streets, and old 
Moorish looking gateways; if we can put up 
with horrible smells for the sake of the 
picturesque, we may find plenty of amusement 
and interest. Sketchers will find here subjects 
enough for many days’ work. Look at this old 
gateway at the east end of the town—what a 
frame it forms to the picture beyond! A group 
of men, and women, and children, sitting on a 
wall, shaded by tall palms, all wearing some 
bright-coloured garment; the men nursing the 
babies, the women knitting; and here we may 
remark in passing, how great is the love shown 
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by men to children and babies—we have never 
seen a child roughly treated by an Italian ! 

The church is nothing particular, either 
inside or out, and during service, the singing is 
most discordant and harsh. Behind the church 
is a square with a fountain in the middle, the 
true Italian rendezvous of the young men and 
maidens, and old gossips. A pretty sight it is, 
too, to see them sitting there laughing and talk- 
ing, or carrying away their full pitchers on their 
heads, without using a hand to steady them, 
and never spilling a drop of water. Everything 
heavy is carried by women on their heads; 
water, loads of wood, great bundles of fodder for 
the cattle; men are never seen carrying any- 
thing on their heads, women and donkeys being 
the beasts of burden. From the hotels and 
“pensions,” where families living in villas are 
supplied with dinners, the kitchen-maid is sent 
round to the villas with the family dinner, of 
six or seven courses, in a large tin box in shape 
like a huge fish kettle, which she carries on her 
head, as steadily and apparently with as little 
effort as if she had nothing at all. The streets 
in the old town are dark and very narrow, 
seldom measuring more than eight feet across ; 
the houses high and connected by arches, 
which, we were told, is to support them in 
case of earthquakes, to which this coast is 
subject. Most of the streets being up hill, 
have steps like Clovelly. Going up one, we 
come to a busy scene: a long row of women 
washing in what at first looks like a ditch, but 
it is a long trough through which water is kept 
flowing. In such troughs, or in square ones 
roofed over and joining a well, which has a 
wheel, turned by a mule to force up the water, 
all the washing is done. I cannot say that the 
result is at all better than one would expect 
from the means used ; still, a group ef Italian 
women, washing at an aqueduct or well, is a 
very pretty sight, and much more interesting to 
watch than our English washerwomen at their 
tubs, even though they do send home our clothes 
much cleaner and less torn. 

Let us now look at the different views of 
Bordighera, and to do this we will stand on the 
Cape, with our back to the Pension Belvidere, 
Café Cadama, and the large New School build- 
ings. What a splendid scene we have! In 
front of us rolls the deep blue Mediterranean, 
with only here and there a boat or distant sail 
to break its wide expanse. To the east, close 
under the Cape, is the end of Bordighera, called 
Arsiglia, the beach strewn with fishing boats. 
Round the next headland, called Cape Verde, is 
the site of Ruffini’s Osteria del Mattone, where 
Lucy Davenne found a hospitable shelter after 
her accident. A mile further on is Ospedaletti, 
or as Ruffini called it, Spedaletti. Above it, on 
the shoulder of Cape Nero, is Colla, and round 
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the Cape, hidden from view, is San Remo. 
Ospedaletti bids fair to become a second Nice; 
most of the land has been bought up by a 
French company, who have already spent more 
than a million francs on making a road. An 
hotel is also being built with 300 bedrooms, and a 
casino and promenade are projected. All the 
pleasure seekers located at San Remo and 
Bordighera can drive over, or go by train to 
Ospedaletti, and it is to be hoped it may save 
Bordighera from growing into a gay watering 
place. It would be a pity, indeed, if its 
delightful rurality were destroyed. 

Turning now to the west, we have a glorious 
panorama spread before us. First comes Ven- 
timiglia, on its rugged fortressed rock; then, 
just beyond this, is Cape Mortola, then Mentone, 
lying in its lovely bay, and nestling among the 
hills, which form a complete shelter. After 
another low hill under the high ground, we have 
the liliputian principality of Monaco and Monte 
Carlo, lying under the bold craggy headland 
Téte de Chien. A long neck of land now 
stretches out into the sea, on which is the light- 
house of Villafranca—vVillafranca and Nice 
are hidden from view; beyond, we see the blue 
strange-shaped Esterelles, and the coast away 
to Toulon. Turning our back now on the sea, 


we have before us the old town, sheltered by 
high olive-covered hills, and as far as eye can 


reach, east and west, and nearly to the summit 
of the hills, a perfect sea of olives! The 
low ground is studded with red-roofed villas ; 
here and there appear cypruses and palms. 
The hills are clothed with olives almost to the 
summit, where they are met by pines, called, 
from their peculiar shape, umbrella pines. 
Over the tops of the near hills we get glimpses 
of the snow-peaked Alps, the highest point 
visible being Col di Tenda. 

There are several good roads leading from the 
Marina to the Strada Romana. At the end of 
one of these traverses is a hill, surmounted by 
an old tower called the Mostracini. The hill is 
easy to climb, and from it we have a fine view 
westwards, and by going round to the other side, 
we get a very characteristic view of the inland 
country. There are no less than four villages 
to be seen, all built like Bordighera, on hill-tops, 
a church tower rising in the middle of each. 
From our feet up to the two furthest villages 
are again olives, and only the road and dry bed 
of the River Borghetto break the line of olives 
up to the other two villages lying west. What- 
ever people may say of the sameness and 
sombreness of so many olives, I think, if they 
will often look down on them from a height like 
this, they will change their opinion, and agree 
that their mass of quiet colouring is more suited 
to the brilliant sky and sea than anything else 
could be. If it were not for so many olives 








the air would be unbearably dry. In the more 
pene rts of the Riviera, where they have 

n cut down for building purposes, or to form 
orange or lemon gardens, as at Nice, for 
instance, the air is notably dryer, and people 
with weak nerves suffer terribly for want of 
sleep. At Bordighera, where the air is more 
bracing than in other parts, it would be almost 
impossible to stay, especially on the Cape, were 
it not for the olives. But the great quantity of 
olives is not the only striking feature here. 
More remarkable still are the palms, which are 
to be seen in greater numbers than anywhere 
else on the coast. There are palm quarters both 
at San Remo and Bordighera, and a great trade 
is carried on with all the Catholic countries. 
The quantity of palm-leaves sent away during 
Passion Week, and the Jews’ Feast of Taber- 
nacles, is perfectly enormous. There are several 
private palm gardens at Bordighera, which are 
shown at certain times to visitors, and are well 
worth several visits ; that of Signor Morena, and 
the nursery garden of Herr Winter, are the 
best. They contain, besides different varieties 
of palms, many fine specimens of other rare 
trees and shrubs. 

And now, before we close, let us say a few 
words about the climate of Bordighera. None 
of the places on the Riviera are relaxing; but 
the climate of this place in particular, is con- 
sidered the most bracing and equable of any. 
All the other places stand in deep bays, whilst 
Bordighera stands on a promontory, and gets 
more sea air than the other towns on the coast. 
Dr. Sharpe, in his admirable book on the 
Riviera, says, “ That for these reasons, it is very 
unsuitable to nervous temperaments, and to 
patients advanced in consumption. For the 
earlier stages of consumption, however, and for 
those who have a tendency to lung delicacy, it 
is admirably suited,” and much disease has been 
arrested, and many complete cures effected, by a 
winter or two passed here. The seasons along 
the Riviera vary from one another almost as 
much as do our English winters. Last year, 
1880-1881, there was what was considered bad 
weather throughout January and February. 
This year, the worst weather was during 
December and January, and February has been 
simply perfect. March is generally the most 
disagreeable month, on account of the mistral, 
the west wind. It blows the dust in columns 
all along the roads, and the only safe and 
pleasant retreat is among the olives, where one 
is free from any wind whatever. An unusually 
violent storm occurred on 26th of November, 
1881, which brought unsettled weather for some 
time. The rainfall which lasted forty-eight 
hours without ceasing, was perfectly enormous, 
and the wind and rain combined were so violent 
that bridges were broken, both on road and 
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railway, telegraph wires snapped, and all traffic 
by rail upset for several weeks. Such storms 
are, however, of rare occurrence. The south- 
east wind brings rain; but bad weather never 
lasts longer than two, or at the most, three 
days ; then the sun bursts out again in all its 
power and glory, and everything looks brighter 
and more lovely than before. Except during 
such weather, it is always possible to sit out of 
doors throughout the winter; and yet, there are 
people who, forgetting the cold, and damp, and 
fog of our English winters, which they have 
escaped from, are disappointed at finding a little 
bad weather, seeming to think, that on the 
Riviera there ought to be nothing but per- 
petual summer and sunshine. The greatest cold 
is felt in the houses, and anyone in the Jeast 
delicate, should stipulate for a south room. 
The floors being stone, and the varpets and 
curtains very thin, one feels colder indoors than 
out, and unless an invalid has a south room, he 
would be almost better at home. 

The north rooms are quite sunless during the 
winter, and no amount of fire can make them 
fit for a delicate person. It is greater economy 
in the end to take a south room, even if one is 
strong, for wood is dear, and in a south room 
we have not needed a fire more than twenty 
times during the six months. The sun is so 
powerful that it warms the room more effectually 
and pleasantly than a fire; and throughout the 
winter we have sat almost every day with no 
fire and open window. The lowest register in 
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72NG LISHMEN as a nation are proud 
+) of their national history ; proud 
above all, of their hardly-won con- 
stitution, to which each of the 
> slowly succeeding centuries have 

added, and are yet continuing to 
add, their quota of laws and of pro- 
gress. But at the time with which we 
have to deal, it is well to recollect that 
our history was a short, and perhaps, 
hardly a brilliant one ; our constitution was in 
its earliest infancy; and the name of Englishman 
was rather a shame than an honour to him who 
bore it, attached as it was to a subdued and 
conquered people. 

We must bear in mind as we trace the steps of 
Anselm ifrom his boyhood at the foot of the 
Italian hills, to his primacy, with its heavy 
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the south rooms during the winter, was 49° 
Fahrenheit in the early morning, and the lowest 
in the sun in the middle of the day was 65°; 
more generally the thermometer went up to 80°, 
and even 90°. Still, with so much sunshine, it 
is necessary to be provided with warm clothes 
and wraps, and even furs are a comfort at times. 
The drainage and water are excellent, but it is 
better to drink filtered water. Very good filters 
are kept in most hotels and “pensions,” and 
small ones for private use are easily procured at 
the chemists’. Travellers would do well, too, to 
provide themselves with tea before leaving Eng- 
land—it is very dear and not good in Italy ; but 
all English delicacies and comforts can be easily 
procured out here—provided one does not 
mind paying nearly double the English home 
price. 

The best and most direct route to Bordighera 
and San Remo is by the Mont Cenis Railway, 
either breaking the journey at Paris and Turin, 
or by coming through to Turin without stopping. 
By taking this route, the troublesome waiting at 
Ventimiglia Douane is avoided, which is all the 
more trying from being just at the end of the 
journey. The route via Marseilles is a little 
longer and more expensive. Wishing our 
readers a pleasant journey by either route, and 
a speedy acquaintance with the Riviera, and 
Bordighera in particular, we will now take our 
leave for the present, hoping at a future time 
to bring before their notice other interesting 
and unknown places. 
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responsibilities, how rude and fierce was the age 
in which he lived. As we pace through the 
years with him, we mark the constant strifes of 
kings and princes, the immoralities of churchmen, 
as well as of laymen, the tyranny of the great, 
the oppressed condition of the poor; and we 
realise, to some extent, how great were the difficul- 
ties against which that man must contend, who 
designed to keep himself before God and man 
unspotted from the world. Let us try to carry 
our minds back to the second half of the eleventh 
century, that we may duly appreciate the excep- 
tional character and life-long efforts of Anselm, 
the Abbot of Le Bec, and Primate of the Church 
of England. 

Anselm was born in the Valley of Aosta, on 
the borders of Lombardy and Burgundy, of no 
obscure parents. Both his father and mother, 
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Gundulf and Ermenberg, were of noble birth, 
and related, in no very distant degree, to the 
Counts of Maurienne, the ancestors of the 
Dukes of Savoy. The precise date of his birth 
has not been preserved to us; but we know it 
to be between the 21st of April, 1033, and the 
same day, 1034. His parents were rich, and he, 
at that time, their only child; and it is probably, 
for this reason, that he was in infancy dedicated 
to the Church, as a secular member. That he 
was not, at least by his father, intended for a 
monk is evident, from the events of some years 
later. We owe the only authentic records of his 
boyhood to a friend, Eadmer, the historian, who 
tells us with what pleasure the Archbishop of 
Canterbury would look back on his boyish days, 
and how he loved to talk of them to his intimate 
friecds. Thus he gathered from the lips of 
Anselm all that we know of his early life. Of 
his mother he kept a loving remembrance, as of 
a godly woman, a good housewife and mother, 
a prudent mere de famille, and one who early 
instilled into her son that reverence for God’s 
will and sense of His presence which never 
forsook him in after life. 

The grand scenery which surrounded the child 
seems also to have had an influence on his 
character. With it is bound up the only anec- 
dote which has come down to us of his early 
years. His thoughts, guided by his mother’s 
teaching, constantly turned towards one 
amongst the many mountains that frowned 
down on every side upon the valley, till he per- 
suaded himself that upon the Becca di Nona 
the Court of God was held, could he but reach 
the summit. The summons came to him ina 
dream one night. He arose, crossed the river, 
and made his way up the mountain. As he 
passed by, he saw the reapers gathering in the 
harvest for the Lord, and marking the slothful- 
ness of their work, he rebuked them, promising 
to report them to their Master. On and on he 
climbed, leaving green vineyards and yellow 
cornfields behind, till he neared the top of the 


mountain. ‘There a burst of splendour awaited 
him. He saw heaven opened, and God sitting 


upon His throne, with only a seneschal attending 
Him, since all His household beside were below 
on the earth, reaping the harvest. The child 
sat down at the feet of the King, and being 
asked what he wanted, he answered boldly and 
without fear. Then the Lord commanded, and 
the seneschal brought him a piece of bread of 
exceeding whiteness, of which he ate, and was 
wondrously refreshed. He woke the next 
morning to find himself at Aosta, fully per- 
suaded that he had seen the Lord indeed. Truly, 
“ Heaven lies about us in our infancy.” 

The education of a boy in those days was a 
severe one. Many a story is told of those who, 


being designed for the Church, were given into 
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the care of a zealous tutor. The rod was a 
necessary adjunct of the books, and, as such, 
handled with unsparing severity. Probably the 
child Anselm did not escape the discipline of his 
young contemporaries. Under the care of his 
uncle, his education advanced till he was trans- 
ferred to a tutor with whom he completed the 
reading and singing of the Psalter, and the 
learning to write with a style on waxen tablets. 
His active mind eagerly grasped the intellectual 
food set before him. His tutor, determined to 
develop to the full so great a talent, used his 
utmost endeavour to stimulate the boy’s zeal, 
giving him no time of relaxation for his over- 
worked brain, until a serious illness almost 
extinguished the great intellect which was to 
inform the whole of Christendom. 

The sick, tired boy, was sent home, only to 
be confused by the bustle of a busy household 
and the unaccustomed attentions of numerous 
servants, nor did he recover for some time the 
right balance of his mind. Can it have been 
that already, through his own suffering, he 
learnt during those weary days the secret of 
tenderness that made him so gentle and devoted 
a ministrant in the sick room ? 

The illness passed away, and again he left 
home; being by this time a secular canon. 
Gladly would he have become a monk. He 
used his strongest efforts to obtain his father’s 
permission, which the latter obstinately refused. 
The career of a canon and future secular 
dignitary of the Church was far removed above 
the cloister of the humble monk, and was not to 
be thought of for the descendant of a family so 
noble and wealthy. In vain the boy of fourteen 
entreated—in vain he besought God to send 
him an illness that his purpose might be accom- 
plished. God had other work in store for him 
than in an Italian monastery. The earnest 
postulant was refused his great desire, and was 
sent an illness that unfitted him altogether at 
the time for monastic life, to his deep disap- 
pointment. The cloister, in those days, seemed 
the only place where the world was not such a 
world of strife, of ignorance, and of license, as 
we can hardly picture to ourselves. It was the 
one calm retreat for the storm-tossed wanderer, 
the only port into which he could in safety steer 
his bark through the wild waters. Such is the 
common simile of the Middle Ages. 

When this hope was taken from him—for the 
time, at least—he seems sadly to have put the 
thoughts of it away from him, and to have 
turned them more to the affairs of his present 
calling. His mother’s death, in 1055 or 1056, 
occupied all his mind and heart during his 
return home ; for to such a son the loss of such 
a mother must have been a deep trial. Nor was 
his grief lightened by the sympathy of a father. 
Finding his son unused to martial sports and 
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exercises, Gundulf would break bitter into invec- 
tives against the monkish ascetic who could never 
become a thorough man of the world. The spirit 
of piety with which Anselm met these bursts of 
violence contributed fuel to the flame of the 
indignation already so fiercely kindled. At 
Jength, fearful perhaps lest his resolution should 
begin to waver, ind he should comply, against 
his conscience, with his father’s bidding, or 
dreading that from violent words that father 
might proceed to violent acts, young Anselm 
left his home, to set out on a long and toilsome 
journey. 

It was in the spring of the year 1057 that, 
accompanied by, at most, a very few companions, 
Anselm set forth from Italy to find another 
home which should be in the end dearer to him 
than the one which lay for ever behind him. 
Where that home should be, no one knew less 
than he did himself. A secular canon, seeking a 
monastery, but with no grand share of worldly 
goods to recommend him, he must humbly seek 
admission as a novice in some foreign cloister. 
Thus he wandered in Burgundy, and from thence 
into Normandy, suffering hardships which told 
heavily on his strength. At Cluny, at Dijon, 
he would gladly have sought admittance, but the 
rule of the Order was of a severity his feeble 
frame could not endure. Perhaps, too, the fame 
of Lanfranc in the lowly monastery of Le Bec 
had stirred his heart and constrained him to 
travel so far. Many men were flocking to hear 
the great Italian, who, leaving the world behind 
him, had humbly craved of the brotherhood at 
Le Bee community with them, and now taught, 
out of his wonderful stores of knowledge, all 
who would listen to his words. 

The influence of one great mind upon another 
is that of attraction. Such was Lanfranc’s 
influence upon his countryman so: soon as he 
had passed the lowly door of the school-house. 
From this time until the death of Lanfranc we 
cannot separate the two friends in thought. 
Under Lanfranc’s tuition, Anselm, already well 
versed in secular knowledge, became acquainted 
with the religious and theological learning 
whose effects we trace through all his medita- 
tions, his prayers, and his intercourse with men. 
It was in this peaceful retreat that he learnt of 
the death of his father, in the monastic habit, 
and realised that at length he was free to follow 
his own early wish. 

But now came the difficult question of where 
he should fix his abode. At Le Bec, so he 
thought, Lanfrane’s genius would overshadow 
him and render him useless ; perhaps in some 
equally secluded spot he might find a free sphere 
of labour. As a hermit, alone in the wilds, he 
might live a saint’s life ; or among other less 
gifted men he might spend his days in instruct- 
ing and guiding his fellows. It 1s touching to 
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recollect that it is the aged Anselm, at Canterbury, 
who thus lays bare to us the secret thoughts of 
his heart in this matter; and yet more touching 
to see how the movement of pride was overcome 
and the great man was willing to take the lowest 
place, lest he should sin in being lifted up. By 
Lanfranc’s advice, he sought counsel from the 
Archbishop of Rouen, and thus his course was 
decided for him, and he entered on his novitiate 
at Le Bee. 

So we close the first volume of his life; a life * 
of no little trouble and difficulty, befitting the 
man whose after years were to need watchful 
self-government through more than one crisis. 
These times of trial were working the perfection 
of a naturally sweet and humble nature. Two 
more periods lay before him; the first one in 
some degree of peace, though not without its 
storms—the next, one of action, peculiarly dis- 
tasteful to a man of Anselm’s retired tastes. In 
both he was to prove himself, through evil report 
and good report, worthy of the high vocation he 
had chosen. 

In these happier days, men have no need to 
seek the walls of a cloister, in order that they 
may serve God with whole-hearted earnestness. 
A man may live in the world without being of 
the world—such could not be the case in the 
eleventh century. If such a soldier as Herlwin, 
determined in his support of right; if such a 
scholar as Lanfranc, certain of that faith which 
his learning upheld; found it absolutely impos- 
sible to carry their religion into their life in the 
world, how can we blame them, and many 
another, that they sought and found, in those 
perilous times, the safety they earnestly desired, 
ina monastery? The cloister which sent forth 
a Lanfranc and an Anselm of Canterbury, 
together with a Gundulf of Rochester, in 
learning and in saintly living alike unequalled, 
is a home not to be despised or lightly spoken 
of by nineteenth century critics. 

A short novitiate sufficed; and the new 
monk was received into the brotherhood. For 
four years he lived among them as one of the 
humblest ; teaching or writing in the cloister, 
singing in the choir, forming friendships that 
might last him a lifetime. Here, he would dis- 
cuss with Lanfranc the deep things of God, here 
hold converse with the holy Gundulf—the man 
of whom he complains that he would not allow 
him to sharpen his knife at his whetstone, 
whereas Gundulf constantly used his friend’s 
whetstone to sharpen his own knife; that is, 
Anselm had the gift of eloquence, and his friend 
would sit still to listen to the words falling from 
his lips without contributing in any way to the 
conversation. 

In 1063, Lanfranc was removed to Caen, to 
fill the office of abbot at St. Stephen’s, and with 
him as prior, went Gundulf. Anselm succeeded 
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to the priorate, rendered vacant by Lanfranc’s 
departure. His troubles soon began. Many of 
the monks were jealous that one whose profession 
was made at a later date than their own, should 
be set over them. Petty annoyances grew to be 
very serious, opposition met the new prior, he 
found little time for thought, and yet less for 
sleep. Disheartened, he applied to his superior, 
Maurille, Archbishop of Rouen, beseeching him 
that he would release him from the toils of office. 
Not only did the archbishop reject his petition, 
but he further enjoined upon him by virtue of 
his holy obedience, never to refuse a higher 
office, should it be given him. The poor prior 
returned to his monastery, to take up again his 
distasteful work. One by one, his enemies were 
overcome by the exceeding meekness of their vic- 
tim, and the most violent among them became 
his personal friend. So the years flew by in calm 
contemplation. We see their fruits in the great 
works of the “ Monologion” and the “ Proslogion,” 
works which stamp Anselm at once as a philoso- 
pher and deep thinker. Later philosophers have 
been compelled to follow in his track—Leibnitz, 
Hegel, and Descartes have recognised the depth 
of his reasoning, and could find no better. As 
an original thinker he cannot have been sur- 
passed ; and when we combine with the learning 
that characterises his works the devout spirit of 
piety and holiness which breathes through each 
one of them, we begin in some degree to under- 
stand why he conquered to himself the love of 
all those by whom he was surrounded. 

Fifteen years went by, each day bringing a 
round of duties in its regular routine, to the 
prior and the community. The sixteenth saw ¢ 
great change at Le Bec. Herlwin, the founder 
of the monastery, and its abbot, during forty 
years, passed away on his bed of ashes strewn 
upon the floor, and was laid to rest by his 
sorrowing monks in a grave under the chapter- 
house. 

Who could be found among all those whose 
profession he had received, who was worthy to 
succeed him, and fill that office of father 
towards his mourning children, which he had 
so ably discharged ? 

The answer was unanimous. When the 
chapter of some hundred and twenty monks had 
been convened, one of the elder among them 
arose, and proposed that the prior should be 
elected. The whole chapter joyfully assented, 
except one man, and he the one whose interests 
were the most deeply concerned. He dreaded 
the responsibility—he desired to remain the 
lowest of the brethren; even if he had no other 
reasons to urge against his elevation. In vain 
he uttered his protest. In vain he strove to 

rove logically the objections which he felt. 
he brethren knew their own good, and were 
determined not to yield an inch from their 
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purpose. Anselm fell at their feet, imploring 
them to desist. They, too, arose as one man, 
and fell on their faces before him, urging the 
need of the monastery ; the wrong he did them 
in refusing; the wilfulness of thus rejecting 
what God had given him to do. They con- 
quered, as they could not but do, since they had 
on their side that injunction of the archbishop 
in the earlier days of Anselm’s priorate. 

The abbot was seised of his abbacy by 
William, Duke of Normandy, who exercised the 
right of investing every new dignitary of the 
Church, by the handing to them some symbol 
of ecclesiastical authority, in this case a crozier. 
He was consecrated in the following year, 1079. 
Very shortly afterwards he set out, to the terror 
of his monks and of the holy women settled near 
Le Bec, on a visit to England. Lanfranc, the 
former prior, was by this time Archbishop of 
Canterbury. It was partly in order to pay his 
respects to his old friend, partly to see for him- 
self, as a good abbot was bound to do, after the 
English estates belonging to the monastery, 
that Anselm undertook so perilous a voyage. It 
must have been with mingled feelings that the 
two friends, who had parted as the simple monk 
of thirty and the prior of sixty-seven, met 
again after sixteen years—one an abbot, the 
other Primate of England. There must have 
been much to tell in those days, when news 
travelled slowly, and communication was very 
difficult. The aged archbishop had his recent 
experiences to relate of a land, considered by 
his friends of Le Bec but a barbarous country 
at the best. The abbot carried, doubtless, many 
a greeting from old friends, whose love remained 
unchanged. The monks of Christchurch received 
him as a brother, heaped honours upon him, 
gave him the fraternitas he craved of them, 
and listened with breathless interest to his 
sermons. Here he first met with his historian, 
Eadmer. In this, and his subsequent visits to 
England, he was treated by cloister and baronial 
hall as an honoured and welcome guest. 

The new abbot’s energies were sorely taxed 
by a famine in the autumn of 1079. Great 
distress prevailed, and but for Lanfranc’s timely 
aid, the brotherhood would have been in danger 
of actual starvation, owing to their liberality 
towards the poor. These were, however, 
Anselm’s happiest years. Many a man came to 
Le Bec to receive the monk’s tunic and cowl at 
his hands. Those who were thus received lived 
in peace under his rule—the monastery was 
indeed, as it has well been called, “an ideal 
cloister.” 

We may form some idea of the impression 
made by Anselm upon his contemporaries, when 
we find that the Conqueror himself was struck, 
on his first meeting with him, by the saintly 
grace and beauty of his manly face and bearing. 
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When William lay on his death-bed at Rouen, 
it was Anselm whom he summoned to receive 
his dying confession, and console his last 
hours. 

The year 1089 saw the death of another 
great man. Lanfranc’s time was fully come, 
and it was well for him that he did not live to 
see the acts of violence done by the new king 
of England, William the Red. Moved by his 
evil counsellor Ralf, or Renouf Flambard, the 
king seized on all the estates of Canterbury as 
his own, determined that he would keep them 
in his hands, so long as he could by hook or by 
crook contrive to do so. The appointment of 
an archbishop to the vacant see he was deter- 
mined not to make; and in his power the 
appointment virtually lay. In 1092, Anselm, 
to whom all men’s minds turned as the only man 
fit to succeed Lanfranc, came over to England. 
He came, as before, to inspect some new estates, 
but chiefly at the entreaty of the Earl of 
Chester, who was dangerously ill. He was 
received at Westminster by the king, to whom 
he spoke with grave rebuke of the miserable 
state of his country, and the sins he not only 
allowed, but revelled in himself. Then he 
journeyed onward again, concluded his business, 
and prepared to depart. But this was not con- 
sistent with the Red King’s policy, and his 
departure was prevented for a time. 

It was in 1093 that Rufus fell grievously ill. 
His sins weighed heavily on his mind, and 
especially that greatest of all which he had com- 
mitted, in keeping the Church without a chief 
pastor, and in wasting her revenues, and im- 
poverishing her tenants. His nobles and 
bishops were assembled, he sent for Anselm, and 
made to him confession of his evil deeds, 
promising full restitution. Then, when Anselm 
was gone out from him, he raised himself upon 
his bed, and nominated him to the see of Canter- 
bury. The barons and bishops joined in 
universal acclamation, and Anselm was sum- 
moned once more. He entirely refused the 
honour thrust upon him, declined to receive the 
crozier, and used his utmost efforts, as he had 
done once before, urging this time his duty to 
the Duke of Normandy and to his own Abbey 
of Le Bec. But the English nation would take 
no refusal. The crozier was forced into his 
hand and held there by the triumphant bishops, 
who showed him to the people as they bore him 
along as their archbishop elect, while he, 
struggling in their grasp, exclaimed, “ It is 
nought that ye do!” In the end, he was once 
more forced to yield, and sadly to take up the 
burden which he foresaw would bring him years 
of unlightened sorrow. He declared to Rufus 
that of the two Popes struggling for St. Peter’s 
chair, he had recognised and would continue to 
recognise Urban. He demanded the restoration 
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of the archiepiscopal lands—anhd he desired 
that the king should take him for his spiritual 
adviser. Rufus gave evasive answers ; his fit of 
penitence had passed off with his illness. The 
archbishop was invested with the temporalities 
of his see, and swore homage to the king. He 
was enthroned in September, and, scarcely was 
the service concluded, than the king’s man, Ralf 
Flambard, had served a writ against him. Such‘ 
was a fitting presage of his archiepiscopate. 

Affronts were not long in multiplying. Yet 
he kept steadily on his way, preaching against 
the long hair and other abuses of the time, 
striving to prevail upon Rufus to order the 
morals of his kingdom better, refusing to give 
any bribe as the price of his archbishopric. 
One thing he insisted upon. He had acknow- 
ledged Urban as Pope. To Urban his obedience 
belonged. The king was furious, and insisted 
that Anselm should recognise no man as Pope 
whom he himself had not previously acknow- 
ledged, alleging that it was inconsistent with 
the duty owed to himas king. Anselm appealed 
to a general council, and desired of the bishops 
their advice and support in the matter. But 
they were the king’s men, and treated their 
metropolitan as one who was wholly in the 
wrong. For four successive days the archbishop 
sat in the church at Rockingham, and the king 
sat in his palace, while messages passed from 
one to the other. The king would not, and 
Anselm could not, yield. The king prevailed 
upon the bishops to renounce their fealty to the 
archbishop. They did so; but in this the 
barons would not follow them. The council 
ended in a so-called truce, which the king kept 
by sending out of the kingdom Anselm’s trusty 
adviser, Baldwin. 

And, meanwhile, William, with his innate: 
craft, had recognised Urban; and Walter, Bishop 
of Albano, shortly afterwards arrived with the 
pallium for the new archbishop. It is difficult 
to say exactly what had prompted this attack on 
Anselm. They were reconciled for this time, in 
appearance at least, for the Red King was not 
long in finding another pretext of vexation. He 
declared, in 1097, that the quota of troops fur- 
nished by the archbishop for the war against 
Wales was a miserable one and badly accoutred. 
William was determined to make the archbishop- 
pay a goodly fine this time. But Anselm again 
defeated him, by a formal request that he would 
grant him permission to go to Rome. Matters 
in England were in so bad a condition that the 
Primate required advice as to what he could do 
for his unfortunate tenants oppressed by the 
king, and for the mass of the people rapidly 
sinking into misery and vice. His request met 
with a flat refusal. It was repeated in October ; 
and, after much discussion, leave was granted 
him to go to Rome; but, William added that, 
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in that case, all his possessions and lands would 
be forfeited. 

On October 24th, 1097, Anselm set out on his 
exile. William of Veraval, a man of the king’s, 
was appointed to heap the last insulé upon the 
defenceless Primate. All his baggage was over- 
hauled, in order that the king might be assured 
nothing belonging to him was being carried off. 
A base attempt was also made to scuttle the 
ship by sawing through a plank, which was not 
discovered until Anselm had landed. 

On his way through Burgundy he was attacked 
by robbers ; but they, charmed by his gracious 
manner and holy look, turned themselves into 
an escort for his protection. His reception at 
Rome surpassed al] his expectations. The Pope 
welcomed him warmly, and treated him as a 
dear friend ; the people were loud in his praises. 
For some time he stayed at Schiavi and at 
Capua ; then went to Bari, to assist at the great 
council held there. An appeal to the Pope to 
allow him to resign the troublesome arch- 
bishopric had met with the same fate as all his 
similar efforts. He was sternly forbidden to lay 
aside the office he had assumed, since it was for 
the good of the Church that he should continue 
in it. 

The Council of Bari is a memorable one. It 
was then that a decree was passed forbidding 
investiture by lay hands of ecclesiastical bene- 
fices, or the paying homage for them to laymen, 
under pain of excommunication. It must be 
remembered that Anselm had done both these 
things, when he was seised of the archbishopric; 
but henceforward he could no more repeat them 
without incurring the heaviest penalty of the 
Church. The Pope, incensed at the Red King’s 
conduct, desired to excommunicate him in the 
presence of the council. Anselm, with his usual 
forgiving spirit, begged that he would give 
him yet a time of grace; and the evil day 
was delayed. Anselm was present also at the 
Council of the Vatican, where the Pope treated 
him with special honour. He went, in Rome, 
by the name of “the Holy Man.” From this 
place he travelled to Lyons, there to await 
further events. It was here that he heard of 
Urban’s death and the election of Paschal [I., 
and here also he received the news that the Red 
King’s evil deeds were ended, and that a bad life 
had culminated in an ignominious death, 
followed by an unconsecrated burial. 

Henry I. succeeded his brother. It was of 
the utmost importance to him to obtain the 
goodwill of the nation, and especially of the 
archbishop, for he was not the rightful heir to the 
Crown, and he dreaded that he might be forced 
to resign it. Accordingly, he despatched a letter 
to Anselm, full of good promises, kindly wishes 
and reverence, begging him to return to his 
country and his see. 
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But no sooner was he come than a difficulty 

arose. Henry desired to invest the Archbishop 
anew; this Anselm, after the decree of the Council 
of Bari, was compelled to refuse. A truce was 
however settled upon, while messengers were sent 
to Rome to attempt some agreement. During 
their absence, Anselm proved himself of use to 
the king in facilitating his marriage with 
Matilda, daughter of King Malcolm of Scotland, 
who was at that time living in a convent in 
England without having actually taken the veil. 
Again, when the barons threatened to desert 
Henry for his brother Robert, it was Anselm 
who persuaded them to hold fast to their alle- 
giance, and averted a great danger from the 
king. The messengers returned from Rome, an 
assembly was convened, but no settlement could 
be entered into. Again an embassy was sent to 
Rome; they returned to prove that all hope of 
agreement was useless. ‘Then Henry suggested 
that Anselm himself should go and strive to 
bring about some arrangement. The old man 
set out on his journey, hopeless as he knew it to 
be, stayed for a time at Le Bec, and arrived in 
Rome about the beginning of September, 1103. 
Thither William of Veraval, as the king’s 
ambassador, followed him. All negotiation 
proved useless, as had been expected; and the 
two ambassadors, so different in every way, set 
out for home. But Anselm received a very 
significant hint on the way from his companion 
that it would be wiser for him to remain away, 
if he could not comply with the king’s demands. 
This, then, was the beginning of his second 
exile. 

But circumstances were against Henry. The 
Pope might at any moment excommunicate 
him; the affairs of his kingdom began to look 
embarrassing; his people’s fidelity he could not 
reckon upon; above all, Anselm threatened him 
with instant excommunication on account of his 
oppression of the archiepiscopal tenants; the 
king was in a strait, and there was but one way 
out of it. He met Anselm at Chartres, made 
full submission to him, and yielded the points 
in dispute. Even then he retracted his concession 
in some degree and sent again to the Pope. But 
he was compelled to be satisfied with small help 
from that quarter, and, still in fear, recalled 
Anselm with much solicitude. 

It was in 1106 that Anselm, enfeebled by 
severe illness, set foot once more on English soil, 
to the great joy of the English people. At 
length the moot points were decided by a 
council of the nation, and agreed to by Anselm, 
to whom the Pope had delegated full power. 
Such was the end of a strife which had cost the 
nation dear. 

The declining years of Anselm were in some 
degree saddened by the death of his two friends, 
the Archbishop of Lyons and Gundulf, Bishop 
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of Rochester, his early companion of Le Bee. 
It was not long before he followed them to his 
eternal home. He died at Canterbury, on 
Wednesday, April 21st, 1109, in the 76th year 
of his age, and the 16th year of his archiepis- 
copate. 

It is the life of a man that tells the story of 
his mind and character—such a life of saintli- 
ness as was led by Anselm of Canterbury. Meek, 
forgiving, holy; in his wonderful learning, in his 
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world. Far 

away to the 


North and West rise the purple peaks of a 
long range of hills; near me there stands the 
ruin of a fine old priory, whose glory is passed 
away for ever; and there falls upon my ear 
continually the pleasant murmur of a river which 
runs on and on through green meadows and 
beneath overhanging trees. Just beyond the 
river is a thick wood, and there peeps out from 
its depths here and there the grey points of 
masses of lichened rock. A hawk soars up into 
the blue summer sky, and wheels about in ever- 
widening circles ; the low cooing of two stock- 
doves comes softly from a neighbouring grove ; 
and over the ruins an assembly of rooks and 
jackdaws are holding a noisy discussion. Down 
by the river there are groups of cattle who stand 
knee-deep in buttercups and meadow-sweet, and 
whisk their long tails about them in a vain 
endeavour to keep off a crowd of flies and small 
insects. Everything is very quiet and very 
pleasant, and I cannot help thinking that the 
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pure walk with God, alike unequalled, he forms 
a lovely picture to gaze upon in a dark age 
Something of his spirit comes down upon us 
as we read the record of his gentle life; and 
we realise that he was a man “ of like passions 
as we are,” and take courage to go forward 
with his example before us. He was a man 
who lived his profession, if ever there was one 
who did. 

JOHN HEATHERTHWAYTE. 
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scene which spreads about me is in entire accord- 
ance with some lines which [ have just been 
reading in the little book that now lies at my 
side on the grass. The lines are these :-— 


“One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil, and of good, 
Than all the sages can.” 


These lines have always seemed very fine to me, 
and this afternoon they seem finer than ever. 
And the spirit of the great poet who wrote them 
seems to be about me as I read them once again. 
His presence makes itself felt strangely, and 
compels me to assent to the truth of the saying 
that the spirits of the dead do sometimes inhabit 
their favourite haunts on earth. He who con- 
ceived these beautiful lines was Wordsworth ; 
and this was a haunt of his when he was alive, 
for this old ruined pile is Bolton Priory, and 
that brawling river is the Wharfe. 

And with Bolton Priory and the Wharfe 
Wordsworth’s name is connected not a little. 
He has wandered about this place himself, and 
has told us in one of his finest narrative poems 
how that old pile came to be built. And is not 
Bolton Priory and the ground about it the scene 
of his legendary tale of the “ White Doe,” the 
creature that came stealing into that little 
churchyard, behind the ruins every Sunday 
morning ? Are not these the hills over which 
the mystic Doe came from its home in Barden 
Woods ? Is not this mound, where I am now 
sitting, the one by which she passed, fair as a 
sunbeam, on her mysterious errand ? Yes; and 
as I think over these things, it seems to me more 
than ever that Wordsworth’s spirit still hangs 
about the place, and makes itself, as I said 
before, felt strangely. He is with me in two. 
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senses: not only supernaturally does his spirit 
stand by me, but he is about me in the volume 
of his poems which I hold in my hand just now, 
for books are, says he— 


“The spirit breathed 
By dead men to their kind.” 


Let me see what his spirit breathes to mine this 
hot summer afternoon. I open the book. I 
turn to the “ White Doe of Rylstone,” and, as 
I read, the nineteenth century fades away, and 
I approach the time when Elizabeth Tudor was 
queen. 





BOLTON 


[t is Sunday morning. [am in the church- 
yard of Bolton Priory. All about me are tiny 
groups of country folk: yeoman Hodge and good 
wife Deb, stout Master Perkin and demure 
Mistress Cicely. They are having their usual 
week’s gossip. Over our heads tolls the bell: 
behind us the Wharfe murmurs; now appears 
the priest, smiling and rosy, giving a word here 
and a word there. In at the door he goes, the 
groups slowly follow, the bell stops, and there 
bursts forth a hymn—for the silence of the 
middle ages is over, and we may sing as loudly 
as we please, and in our own tongue. But I do 
not goin. I stay outside. I can hear all that 
is said from my seat on thisold tomb. And the 
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morning isso splendid a one that it seems a shame 
to leave it. Everything is filled with thoughts 
of the Supreme Being: birds, flowers, every 
blade of grass, seem full of happiness and reve- 
rence. And here I sit, watching the far-off 
mountains, and listening to the subdued voice 
of the priest reading in the church to English 
people in the English tongue—*O Lord, how 
manifold are Thy works; in wisdom hast 
Thou made them all; the earth is fall of Thy 
riches.” 

But after sitting silently some moments, | 
perceive something white through the low hedge 
in front of me, and suddenly— 
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“The dusky trees between, 
And down the path thro’ the open green, 
Where is no living thing to be seen ; 
And thro’ yon gateway where is found, 
Beneath the arch with ivy bound, 
Free entrance to the churchyard ground : 
And right across the verdant sod, 
Towards the very house of God— 
Comes gliding in, with lovely gleam, — 
Comes gliding in, serene and slow, 
Soft and silent as a dream 
A solitary Doe! 
White she is as lily of June, 
And beauteous as the silver moon, 
When out of sight the clouds are driven, 
And she is left alone in heaven.” 


And the creature looks calmly upon me with her 
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great liquid eyes, and passes on until she comes 
to a low grave, and there she lies down, like some 
bright spirit watching over a sacred thing. The 
morning passes by, the long sermon inside is 
over, the bells break forth again above us, and 
the people stream out into the clear sunshine. 
They look at the White Doe with kind and gentle 
eyes ; and one good dame takes her little son, 
who has come to church to-day for the first 
time, close to the quiet animal, that he may cast 
his eyes on the mysterious creature of which he 
has so often heard, but which he has never seen. 
And now the bells stop, the people melt away, 
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beautiful—the early part of this poem—and I 
always think, every time I come to Bolton Priory, 
that I can see the White Doe steal through that 
archway, under the old trees, past Cameron 
Douglas’s grave, and lie down in the shadow of 
the ruins. It is only a fancy; but fancies are 
harmless, and they often afford one a great deal 
of pleasuwe. Perhaps many people will consider 
it a fancy to say that it is good to think that 


something will mourn for us when we are dead ; ° 


that we shall not lie unlamented in our last, long 
sleep. But whether this be a fancy or not, | am 
sure it is good to think of it; and it is still 
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the parson and the clerk go, too, and the White 
Doe rises and disappears under the old gateway, 
on her way to Rylstone. She has fulfilled her 
self-imposed errand—she has laid by the tomb 
of her dead mistress while the morning service 
was gone through ; and now she goes, and none 
can say what marvellous instinct is in her. (od 
is very great, and it may be that He, in His 
great strength, has filled the heart of this quiet 
animal with a knowledge and a love past all 
human power of conception. 

The book drops from my hand, and I am once 
more back in the nineteenth century. It is very 





better to feel assured that the fancy has some 
degree of reality in it. Byron says— 


~ Surely nothing dies but something mourns.” 


And I think that Wordsworth did a very 
beautiful thing in telling how the white doe of 
Rylstone visited the grave of her dead mistress 
every Sunday morning to grieve over the loss of 
one who had been her friend and companion. 
The afternoon has worn on while I have been 
reading and thinking about the white doe of 
Rylstone ; and now the sun is descending 
towards the hills in the westward. It is much 
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cooler now than it was two hours ago—cool 
enough, even, to move about. So I leave the 
neighbourhood of the Priory, and stroll in the 
direction of the Strid. My path lies by the 
riverside, under the shadow of great forests and 
magnificent trees. Birds are singing loudly in 
the depths of the woods, and trout leap up lazily 
here and there in the quieter stretches of the 
stream. As Igo along, I turn to the Words- 
worth once more, and read how young Romilly 
of Barden went rambling through the woods one 
morning till he met with a violent death in the 
fierce rush of water which pours between the 
rocks of the Strid. While I read, the noise of 
the Strid itself reaches my ears, and, turning 
from the path, I clamber over two or three damp 
and slippery stones, and look down on that 
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for he was her only son, and she was a widow. 
And after sitting in long darkness, she said— 
and they were the first words that she spoke after 
her great trouble— 
“Let there be 
In Bolton, on the field of Wharfe, 
A stately Priory ! 


The stately Priory was reared, 

And Wharfe, as he moved along, 

To matins joined a cheerful voice, 
Nor failed at evensong.”’ 


And that is the history, simple and pathetic, of 
the founding of Bolton Priory. 

It is a long walk from the Strid to the Priory, 
and when I reach the churchyard once more, the 
sun is setting behind the far-away mountains. 
Perfect stillness reigns over all; everything is 





THE 


dreadful place where many a life has been lost. 
[t looks very narrow—so narrow that I have 
often been tempted to jump across it myself. 
Young Romilly strode across many a time, says 
Wordsworth ; and on that particular morning— 
nine hundred years ago—when he came with his 
jeashed greyhound to pass it once more— 
“He sprang in glee, for what cared he [steep ? 
That the river was strong and the rocks were 
But the greyhound in the leash held back, 
And checked him in his leap.” 
The boy is in the arms of Whazfe, 
And strangled by a merciless force : 
For never more was young Romilly seen 
Till he rose a lifeless corse.” 
And the falconer who found the body carried 
the news to young Romilly’s mother at Barden, 
and told her sorrowfully that the light of her 
life was gone out. It was a heavy blow to her, 


STRID. 


peace; the calm of evening—that best part of 
the day—is about me, and instinctively | think 
of the lines of Sappho— , 

‘Eomepe mavta pepecs 

PeEpers Otvay—epels aya, 

Pepeis marept mala. 
And I think, too, of the great poet who lies at 
rest for ever in that little churchyard, in the 
far-off Cumberland village, guarded by the 
mighty stillness of the great mountains that he 
loved so well. He is dead, and yet not dead ; for 
his better self—the best part of him—lives with 
us, and shall commune with us and our posterity 
continually, until the last great change shall pass 
over all temporal things—until we shall be no 
more of earth, but rather of a mystic world, 
whose loveliness is utterly beyond the conception 
of any amongst us. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


A BLOW.—JEALOUSY. 


Canam tg 
adie P+ ERE’S a pretty piece of busi- 
eM —\e Me page: 2 
ness. ‘Take this, and read it, 
Estella; and see if that isn’t 
enough to drive a man out of 
his wits?” With these words 
KY Mr. Draper handed a letter to his 
a wife, who began reading aloud. 
When, however, her eyes were opened 
® to the purport of it, she prudently kept 
it to herself. But the colour which 
suddenly suffused her cheeks was an unmis- 
takable indication that something was seriously 
amiss. 

* Run away out of the room, child, for a little 
while,” said she; “ your father and I have some 
business to talk about.” 

Emma, who was in no wise minded to obey, 
pretended not to hear the injunction. “ Do 
you hear me, you little puss ? Be off, there’s a 
good girl,” issued from the lips of the jaded 
woman, whose careworn features look as if she 
might have seen sixty years. 

* Just give me a glassof wine first, though?” 
muttered the irritated man through his teeth. 
And Emma went to the cellarette and poured out 
a glass of sherry. Antony drank it off at a 
gulp, and then asked for a second. 

“ Now go, child,” said Estella; ‘“*and don’t 
come back till I call you.” 

So the poor little girl walked away with a 
pout, for her curiosity had been aroused con- 
cerning the unwelcome letter. She had no 
nursery, for she was an only child, and was now 
past the age to require one. So she went into 
the drawing-room, and amused herself at the 
piano. A pitiful little countenance was Emma’s. 
Heir, in a double sense, to a drunkard’s name 
and propensities and bodily ailments, she had a 
pale, wizened face, and glassy eyes. ‘There was 
about her none of the light-heartedness of child- 
hood. Even the intellect failed to develop as it 
ought to have done, though she was all too 
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learned in the moral evils that exist in the 
world. A child in years and in wisdom, she 
had acquired that bitter knowledge of sin so 
early gained by the children of evil-livers. 

Emma had scarcely left the dining-room, when 

Estella broke out with an invective against Mr. 
Joynes for his hard-heartedness : “ It’s too bad 
of him, I declare ; when you and I have both 
served him so well these many years.” 

“Too bad of him, I know it is ;” 
husband, ‘ but is that all you have to say? 

‘What more would you have? It is what I 
have warned you of over and over again ; but 
you never would listen to me.” 

“ [f that’s the line you’re going to take, Estella, 
the sooner you leave off the better. I’ve no idea 
of standing to be lectured by you.” And Antony 
stamped the floor in uncontrolled passion. 

Estella saw the fire that flashed in his eyes, 
and was too frightened to speak. He had lately 
become so violent as to be at times beside himself, 
and when in these moods he always flew to the 
brandy bottle, unless it happened to be locked 
up. We need hardly add, that instead of sooth- 
ing his passion, the spirit invariably had the 
effect of heightening it, till it grew entirely past 
the wretched man’s control. 

The offending letter was a short notice to the 
effect that Draper’s services would not be again 
required in Mr. Joynes’ Company, since he had 
already disgraced it by his shameless intemperance. 

“T’ve a mind to have old Joynes up for de- 
famation of character,” said he. Poor foolish 
man! he forgot in the first heat of his vexation 
that he would certainly have the worst of it. 

“T should like to know how the bread’s to be 
earned now, when a singer of twenty years’ 
standing is calmly shelved while yet in full 
voice. I'll do something, I vow I will, to revenge 
myself, if I burn the old fellow out of house and 
home ” 

While Antony thus raved on, Estella sat like 
* Patience on a monument.” “I must let him 
have his fling,” thought she, “ or it will be the 
worst for me.” And she tried to keep up a 
fairly cheerful countenance ; for she feared now 
lest she should be fanning the flame of his ven- 
geance by joining iv his abuse of Mr. Joynes. 
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Nevertheless, her own heart felt very resentful ; 
and the thought flashed across her, What a drag 
it would be upon her if she had her wretched 
husband always at home wiling away long days 
of idleness. 

“ Look here, Estella, some sort of answer must 
be sent to this note. Suppose you sit down and 
write one for me. Mr. Joynes’ immaculate 
Company, indeed! I don’t doubt he’ll feel the 
loss if he does part with me. Well, if ever the 
time comes when he’d fain take back the 
favourite Basso, he may whistle before he’ll get 
him. Come, here’s a sheet of paper; take it, 
and write me something.” 

“Oh, Antony! you know I’m no hand at 
business letters. You'd far better do it 
yourself.” 

“Nonsense! don’t be childish; write me a 
copy, anyhow.” And Antony went to the cel- 
larette and drew out a bottle of brandy. Estella 
looked at him pleadingly, and begged him to 
replace it. 

“Stop your nonsense,” cried he, with passion; 
“I shall do as I like. When things go hard 
with a fellow he must do his best to drown 
thought and care” 

By this time Estella was standing by his side, 
laying one hand on his shoulder, the other on 
the bottle, imploring him to desist. 

“Be off!” cried Antony, with vehemence ; 
“‘T won’t suffer your control ; you know you’ve 
a love for the bottle yourself.” And herewith 
he slapped her so hard on the face, that, fearing 
a second and more severe blow, she winced and 

. retreated. 

Antony never stopped drinking till he had 
swallowed two glasses of brandy neat; and, thus 
exhilarated, he went out of the house, no one 
knew whither. His unhappy wife feared lest, 
in this mood, he should commit some atrocity; 
and yet she always dreaded to interfere with 
him, for her influence was positively né/. Had 
she been a different woman, and strong in prin- 
ciple from the first, possibly she might have 
won him over to a better life. Her utter want 
of influence with him distressed her, partly 
because it nettled her pride, and partly because, 
in spite of everything, she had a certain love for 
him—which could not brook to be herself 
un-loved. 

True, we saw her on her marriage-day a dis- 
appointed bride, clinging to the old home, and 
dreaming ominous day-dreams of her future. 
But from that very time she strove to love him 
with whose life she had linked her own ; and 
her strivings were not wholly in vain. Fora 
little while these two beings—living for fame 
and winning it—were drawn to one another by 
their mutual interests. But such a magnetism 
was not lasting. Neither could have much 
respect for the other ; and even the little child, 
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who was a source of pleasure and delight to 
each, failed to strengthen the bond between 
them. 

Antony was the first to fall off, while Estella 
still kept alive in her heart a spark of the love 
she had borne him in sunnier days. It vexed 
him: beyond measure to see his wife’s beauty 
fading away; and to find the voice of which 
he had once been so proud gradually losing 
power and sweetness. Yet so it was; and the 
Prima Donna of the provinces had to suffer 
many a rebuff from her former champions. 

It was especially galling to her to find the 
artless Miss Power gradually slipping into her 
place—the girl whom she had despised for her 
plainness, not to say gaucherie, and wondered 
at for the Temperance which, from ,the first, 
she had so carefully maintained. Estella often 
asked herself now what good she had done by 
the habitual use of stimulants ; for it did seem 
strange that the voice, for whose benefit she 
had used them, even to excess, should be going 
fast at the age of forty; while her rival, some 
five years older, should still retain hers in all 
its vigour. 

Estella secretly owned the failure of her own 
system, and shuddered at the effect that the 
same plan was having upon her husband ; and 
yet, with a strange fascination, she still clung to 
the bottle which was her deadly enemy; still had 
resort to it when she was troubled with relaxa- 
tion of the throat, or depression of the nervous 
system. Need we remark that every dose she 
took increased this latter ailment ; and that 
thus it was that the fairy-like Soprano was by 
this time but a wreck of her former self ! 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


A SEQUENCE OF EVILS. 
A more terrible blow could not have befallen 
Mr. Draper. He could hardly afford to live an 
idle life; for, in spite of a very tolerable fortune 
having been made by himself and his wife through 
their professional pursuits, they had laid by but 
little. An incredible sum was being continually 
spent upon luxuries for themselves and upon the 
entertainments that they prided themselves upon 
giving. The more Estella’s beauty dwindled, 
the more she cared for personal adornment, for 
she could not bear to lose caste, and her only 
chance of keeping herself up in the eyes of the 
world and of her selfish husband (so at least she 
thought) was to substitute adornment for lost 
beauty. 

So, in one way or another, money went fast, 
and Antony lost no time, after his dismissal from 
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the old Company, in seeking employment else- 
where. One or two applications that he made 
were rejected, and he found that his dissolute 
habits were telling against him sadly. At length, 
driven to extremity, he applied to the lessee of 
a low theatre which had lately been established 
in his own town of Fennyhurst. The result was 
an offer of a tolerably lucrative engagement, 
which he gladly accepted, determined that, if 
fame and respectability were lost to him, at least 
he would not throw away the chance of making 
money. 

Estella remonstrated, for she guessed what 
would be the consequences of associating with 
the creatures who acted at the “ Beacon Theatre.” 
Draper was bad, indeed, himself, and enough 
to contaminate any young and inexperienced 
companions; but he would be made infinitely 
worse by daily association with these debased 
actors. 

‘* You’re jealous !” said he, angrily, when his 
wife protested against his engagement; ‘ you 
don’t like me to be taken on at the ‘ Beacon,’ 
unless you go, too. But I'll tell you what it is: 
you’re not up to a theatre; if you ever were, you 
are certainly not now.” 

“How can you be so cruel, Antony ?” was 
the miserable rejoinder, “ taunting me with my 
infirmities, which were brought on, I verily 
believe, mainly by anxiety on your account.” 
A heightened colour came into her cheeks as 
she said this, and she felt ready to cry with 
mingled anger and self - reproach. But the 
heartless man heeded her not. 

Estella made up her mind to give up public 
singing from this day. For some time past she 
had only gone out on occasional appointments; 
for broken health had made her voice too unre- 
liable for a continuous engagement. Now she 
determined to relinquish everything, for she 
could not, of course, continue with the Company 
from which her husband had been expelled; and 
she had no spirit left to seek employment else- 
where. Great was her depression when she 
found the whole of her time hanging upon her 
hands; for to sit still and think would be, for a 
mind such as hers, but to brood over a dreary 
past, or to gaze forward to a hazy future. 
Would that, in her lonely hours, when Emma 
was at school, she could have conceived some 
plan of reformation! Would that she could 
have taken home to her broken heart that com- 
prehensive invitation of an all-compassionate 
Saviour—“ Come unto Me, all ye that labour 
and are heavy-laden, and I wiil give you rest !”* 
But no! Days of anxiety and remorse, nights 
of unrest, these were her portion now, because 
in the days of her youth she had given herself 
up to folly and vanity. How shall we describe 


* Matt. xi. 28, 
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the horror of such a course? Would even 
a thousand pages suffice to reckon up its 
miseries ? 

“Mamma, I want you to tell me why papa 
goes so often to that horrid theatre ?” asked 
little Emma, as she ran in one morning from 
school. 

Bewildered to find a judicious reply, Mrs, 
Draper-Nares asked why she called the theatre 


“ horrid.” 5 


** Because,”’ said the child, “ Susan says it’s a 
nasty, bad place.” 

“ You’ve no business to talk about such things 
to a servant,” replied the mother. 

“Well, but, mamma dear, do answer my 
question,” persisted the little girl, nothing 
abashed. 

“Tt’s no business of yours, nor of Susan’s, 
either,” said the mother, with her usual want of 
tact; and Emma, just a little put out at receiving 
no satisfactory reply, went off and related her 
grievance to the servant. 

“You shouldn’t have told your mamma what 
I said, miss,” answered Susan. ‘ Whatever I 
tell you must be kept to yourself; and if you 
like [’ll give you lot o’ queer stories about the 
* Beacon.’ ” 

“But how came you to know anything about 
it yourself ?” inquired Emma, shrewdly. 

“ Ay, that’s tellings,” answered the girl of the 
world; “ however, I don’t mind letting you into 
my secret, Miss Emma: I’ve got a young man who 
goes to that theatre well-nigh every Saturday 
night; and then on Sunday, when I go out, we 
walk together, and I get him to tell me ever such 
a lot o’ news.” 

“Oh, Susan, how can you?” exclaimed the 
actor’s child, drawing a very long face. Emma’s 
curiosity once excited, she kept the servant to 
her promise of retailing the long yarns about 
the ** Beacon,” spun for her Sunday after Sunday 
by her lover. Thus the child’s mind became 
early imbued with a keen relish for the tragical, 
and, worse than all, for the demoralising scenes 
produced in a third-rate theatre. 

One evening, while sitting alone, Estella was 
startled by a crash, proceeding apparently from 
the dining-room. Hurrying in to see who was 
there, she found Emma hastily picking up the 
broken fragments of a decanter, out of which she 
had been helping herself to wine. 

“You naughty little thing!” she cried ; 
“what business had you with this when I had 
sent you to bed? I'll give you a good whipping 
if ever I find you at these tricks again.” 

Before the child had summoned up courage to 
answer, in walked her father. His presence at 
such a moment inspired both his wife and 
daughter with awe; they had had no idea that he 
was in the house. 

“Emma at the decanter!” cried he ; “ why, 
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this is beyond a joke.” And he laid a hand so 
roughly upon her that she began to cry. 

“There, there, Tony, let be,” said Estella. 
chanced to break the glass.” 

“ Shouldn’t I, though ?” said Antony. “That's 
“You’d have known nothing about if she hadn’t 
just the way you—you—connive—you connive 
at——"" 

But, himself in a state of intoxication, he was 
unable to finish his sentence. Stammering and 
stuttering with rage, he would have given his 
child a blow, had not his upraised arm failed 
him ; and, at the moment that he was uttering 
imprecations upon her, he reeled and fell. A 
shrill cry issued from his terrified wife, which 
brought Susan to the spot. Terrible was the 
scene which followed. The two women were 
powerless to move the drunkard, who was, of 
course, a dead weight ; so he had to lie there 
till he had slept off the immediate effects of his 
intoxication. 

Estella followed her daughter upstairs, and -—— 
But must we blame her even there? Yes; for 
in the weakness of her torn heart she took blame 
to herself for the just rebuke that she had 
administered to Emma, and retracted it, excusing 
the child’s fault on the plea that the love of 
drink was inherited. Ah! had Estella so little 
judgment that she could connive at a practice 
which, if indulged in, would be ruinous to the 
child’s happiness? For, besides the love of 
drink, the deceit of such an act as that of which 
Emma had been guilty was worthy of all blame. 

Racked with torturing visions, the wretched 
wife and mother tossed about in her bed through 
half the weary night, and arose the next morning 
unrefreshed to bear her burden of unremitting 
woe. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE DRUNKARD’S SON.—A VISITOR. 


“WELL, Bailey, you never got so far as to give 
me your reason for not having sooner left Crow 
Lane?” 

“ No, sir, that I didn’t. I was going on to it 
when that young scamp came in and put an end 
to my story ; for, to tell the truth, he’s been the 
cause of the delay.” 

“Really? Howso? He’s a great scamp, I 
know; but what has that to do with your 
moving ?” ’ 

“Why, sir, it’s just this. I know well 
enough that wherever Bob lives he’s sure to be 
the pest of the neighbourhood ; for he’s about 
the most drunken, disorderly fellow I ever saw 
in my life.” 

“You need hardly tell me that,” replied 
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Mr. Nares. “I know his ways too well; and 
many a time I’ve warned him that if he didn’t 
set about te mend them, he’d certainly go to the 
bad.” 

“Bless your kind heart, Mr. Nares,” said the 
unhappy man, as a tear trickled down his cheek. 
“Sure enough am I that you’d do all in your 
power to save him; but he’s bad at the core, 
and I feel little hope of him now. Why, at the 
age of eighteen he had learnt I daren’t say how 
many vices, and given himself up to them. He'll 
send his poor old parents with sorrow to the 
grave before he’s filled up the measure of his 
crimes.” 

Alfred was sensibly touched. Looking straight 
into the speaker’s face, he was about to reply, 
when the other stopped him— 

“Oh, sir, don’t look at me like that. I know 
what you would say—that I’ve got my own self 
to blame for my child’s sinfulness. That’s the 
thought that haunts me day and night, and 
makes this trial the most terrible that a man 
can bear.” 

“True, Bailey ; this is the bitterest drop in 
your cup—the knowledge that you were the 
author of all this sin and misery. The thought 
of having brought woe upon, not ourselves alone, 
but those nearest and dearest to us, is almost 
unbearable.” 

“ Ay, sir, and there’s my poor wife, that I’ve 
so ill-treated, takes blame to herself, and won’t 
have it all laid at my door.” 

“Well,” replied Alfred, “ there were doubtless 
faults on her side—faults of judgment and idle- 
ness, while youws'’s was, in years gone by, the 
wilfully evil course. But don’t despair, you 
have so long been permitted to live the life of 
penitence, that who knows that your son may 
not yet be reclaimed in answer to your faithful 
prayers?” 

“Would to God it might be so!’’ muttered 
Bailey, with intense fervour ; “ but I doubt if I 
shall ever live to see it.” 

After a pause Alfred asked, “* What then has 
made you now decide to leave Crow Lane ? ” 

“Oh, sir, I forgot that part of it. You'll 
stare when I tell you: Bob is about to marry.” 

“To marry? you don’t say so. What deluded 
creature has consented to be his wife?” 

“ Deluded, indeed,” replied Bailey, in a tone of 
real compassion; “ but it’s a wilful delusion. I’ve 
told her of all his faults; but she blinds herself 
to them, and insists upon having him.” 

“And who may she be?” inquired Alfred, 
again. 

“ Sally Brown, of St. Martin’s Court; but she’s 
no great shakes herself; so there will be a pair 
of them.” 

“ Does she also drink? 

* No, sir, I’m not aware that she drinks; but 
she’s a bad ’un in many ways.” 
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Mr. Nares sighed as the prospect of Bob’s 
reformation receded in the distance. “ Does Mr. 
Parkes know of this affair?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir, and he has talked and talked to 
Bob, and to Sally, too; but nothing’s of any 
good. But I don’t know why I’ve troubled you 
with all our grievances.” 

“Because you know that I care for your 
welfare. Ought not we who are strong to bear 
the infirmities of the weak?” 

“And you have borne them,” said Bailey, 
gratefully, “you have helped us poor benighted 
creatures to know and value the precious Gospel, 
and you’ve taught us to take hold of the blessed 
hope of a better life.” 

After this long conversation Alfred made the 
best of his way home. “I’m afraid I’ve kept 
you waiting, Sophie,” said he, “ but I hadn’t the 
heart to stop that poor Bailey, who wanted to 
unburden his heart to me.” 

“Why, have you been hearing of some fresh 
sorrow?” asked Sophie. 

“* Tt’s the old story, with an appendix,” replied 
Alfred ; “* but I'll tell you more by-and-by.” 

Miss Power had arrived the previous evening, 
to pay a little visit to her old friend Sophie, of 
whom she had never lost sight, though the latter 
had quitted the profession at the time of her 
marriage. When the dinner bell rang, the little 
party betook themselves to the dining-room. A 
decanter of sherry was on the table, and Alfred, 
in doing the honours, was beginning to pour out 
a glass for the visitor, saying at the same time 
that there was ale on the waggon, when Miss 
Power remarked, slightly colouring, that she 
thought he did not allow any such beverages in 
his house. 

“ That’s a strange report,” replied Mr. Nares ; 
‘“*T wonder what sort of host people take me for. 
Let me help you, Miss Power?” 

“Thank you, I would rather take some ale, 
if you really won’t be shocked.” 

“T’m sure he will not,” put in Sophie. “ He 
must have been very much maligned to be 
thought so intolerant.” 

“| have been accustomed to drink ale for the 
last twenty years,” said Julia, “and I don’t 
think that any sort of harm has resulted from 
it. But, somehow, when I find myself with 
total abstainers, I feel ashamed of my indul- 
gence.” 

“T don’t think you need,” returned Sophie ; 
“let who will throw a stone,—J can testify to 
the good example that you have set in Tem- 
perance and in all other ways among your 
associates,”’ 

The subject was brought ferward again in 
the course of the afternoon, when Alfred 
remarked,— 

“Tt would ill become us to enforce our own 
principle of voluntary abstinence upon our 
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friends, for I fear, that in our eagerness for 
Temperance, we should be sacrificing the other 
Christian graces of humility and charity.” 

“Yes,” said his wife, thoughtfully ; “ zeal for 
an abstract virtue is always apt to be tinged 
with intolerance; and I suppose this is why 
St. Paul, after commending the grace of holy 
joy, gives the careful injunction: ‘ Let your 
moderation be known unto all men.’” ; 

When Alfred quitted the room, Miss Power 
made some very sympathetic inquiries after 
Estella. She was aware that it was a delicate 
subject, and yet she could not bring her mind 
to refrain from it wholly. 

“My poor sister-in-law is indeed a miserable 
being,” replied Sophie. “Of course, you are 
aware that her husband is no longer on 
Mr. Joynes’ staff?” 

“Yes ; I know all about that affair.” 

“ Perhaps, then, you know more than I. If 
so, I wish you would unravel the mystery; for 
Alfred and I cannot get at the rights of the 
case. 

Whereupon, Julia related how that Draper 
had come again and again to the concerts so 
incapacitated by drink, that several times his 
voice had necessarily been dispensed with. 
Poor old Mr. Joynes, unwilling to dismiss him 
off hand, warned him that he should certainly not 
bear with his conduct much longer. At length, 
the offence was repeated in a manner more than 
usually flagrant, and the following day a letter 
was written, giving Draper his congé. 

“Tt was a terrible business,” added Julia; 
“and I should think it must have been a sad 
blow to his wife.” 

“T hope she was not present when he com- 
mitted that last offence,” remarked Sophie. 

“ Fortunately she was not; for you know she 
has not sung much with us the last three or 
four years. Had she been there, she would 
never have forgotten it; for Draper stood on 
the boards like one out of his mind, the laugh- 
ing-stock of the entire audience. I suppose you 
are aware that your sister has, since then, retired 
from public life ?” : 

‘‘T had not heard it; but I know that she is 
sadly broken down in health and spirits.” 

“T hear of her now and then, from one 
person or another,” said Julia. “I fancy that 
she keeps up an occasional correspondence with 
Madame José.” 

“I’m sorry for it. That woman has never 
done her any good. I could almost say that all 
the harm that has come upon poor Estella has 
come through her.” 

“ And I fancy Madame José owns it to herself 
now. You know she quitted our company years 
ago, and retired into private life.” 

“That was at the time that she left Play- 


borough, I suppose ?”’ 
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“T believe it was. Well, I chanced to meet 
her the other day, and she spoke most gravely 
of Mr. Draper’s disgrace. How she had come 
to know of it I cannot tell.” 

“And what did she say about Estella ?” 
asked Sophie. 


“She said that hers was the most unhappy 
marriage that she had ever been concerned in. 
It was a strange thing for Madame to make 
such a confession; but I thought I saw a 
shadow pass over her countenance as the words 


escaped her lips.” 


(To be continued.) 
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UNYAN’S great parable of the 

Y “Man with the Muck Rake,” 

has, like all true inspirations, 

subtler and more various mean- 

ings than its author knew. It is, 

for instance, as accurate and as sug- 

gestive from the intellectual as from 

the spiritual stand-point. Setting aside 

for a moment, all religious considerations, 

it is quite evident that the pleasures 

sought after, with infinite toil and pain, by the 

great bulk of humanity, are totally different 

from those which Almighty God _ provides, 

placing them so near, even to the humblest and 

the poorest, that they may be appropriated by 

the very slightest effort. Humanity, with its 

muck rake, sweats amidst the alleys of Vanity 

Fair, its cheats, its gaudy puppets, its brazen 

mountebanks, its painted canvas and tinsel, its 

ribaldry, its foulness, and dust and deafening 

noise, to find that, after all, the result of its life’s 

labour is only “the straws, the small sticks, and 
dust of the floor.” 

And yet, close to our hand, lie delights as free 
to simple as to the wise, to the cottager as to 
the noble ; the delights of colour and ferm and 
scent and song—all the glories and mysteries of 
the wonderful world in which for a time we are 
called to dwell. 

Let me illustrate what I mean from the scene 
which lies before me as I write. I am sitting 
under my verandah on a quiet evening in June. 
Immediately before me lies a tiny patch of lawn 
hedged in by shrubs and trees, bursting with all 
the eager life which has until now been kept in 
check by a late inclement spring. First of all, 
notice the innumerable shades of tender green, 
the emerald of the grass lying midway between 
tints transparent as a sea-water pool, or dark 
almost to blackness. The n, again, is outlined 
and intensified by the half-dozen copper beeches, 
while, at intervals, rise in graceful outline their 
smooth, lichen-stained trunks, half-hidden by 
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their slender branches, loaded with shiny, red- 
brown leaves. 

How wonderfully this mass of framed greenery 
throws up the colours of the shrubs and homely 
flowers before us—the rhododendrons, red and 
purple, the gorgeous crimson of that thick group 
of peonies, the perfect white of the single stock, 
with a bit of geranium peeping out from its 
shelter, the yellow of the broom paling beside 
the glowing gold of the great laburnum; close to 
which again nestle the hawthorns, showing, 
though not yet in all their fulness, their delicate 
shades of white and pink. We must not forget 
the horse-chestnuts at the outer limits of the 
fence, white and pink also, their flowers lifting 
themselves proudly skywards, as boldly self- 
asserting as their neighbours are modest and 
retiring; for the hawthorn blooms seem to 
shrink within their protecting leaves, and the 
laburnums droop as though they were too gentle 
and modest even to lift their gaze from the 
ground. 

What a wealth of colour, and how dazzlingly 
concentrated! No artist, however skilled, would 
dare to put upon the canvas, so close as to touch 
each other, green and yellow, and purple and 
crimson, brown and pink and white. The effect 
would be vulgarly distressing ; and yet, in this 
little plot of ground, all are crowded together, 
and all dwell in harmony and form a perfect 
picture, of whose beauty one never tires, and 
in which fresh charms are continually being 
disclosed! Whence, then, the secret of the 
harmony? The answer is plain. The painter 
is God! 

But look beyond those same chestnuts, for it 
is worth your while. Far in the distance, 
twenty miles away perhaps, see the great range 
of the Cornish hills (mountains almost) which 
bound the horizon southward. Gaunt and 
rugged they look as they cleave the low-lying 
clouds. They are treeless and naked, for they 
are swept by keen winds and wrapped in cold 














airs; and often when the spring buds are peeping 
here they are white with snow; but their grim, 
solemn heights not only dignify the landscape, 
they form a perfect protection for the miles of 
fertile country which stretch between us and 
them, and break the force of the cruel winter 
gales, which would otherwise fall with destruc- 
tive fury upon many a snug farmstead and 
hamlet. 

What a stretch of country lies before us! 
Hill and valley and moor and stream resting 
in the evening shadow, flecked with yellow gorse, 
and little patches of rising mist. Right before 
us lies one large cluster of houses, and one only. 
In its midst rises a tall, castle-crowned mound, 
which commands the surrounding country. It 
is our market-town—a famous Cornish borough, 
quaint, old-world, and with a venerable history. 
To the left, though hidden from us, Dartmoor 
spreads in wide moors or rises crowned with 
tors; whilst to the right we can clearly see 
Brown Willy and Roughtor, the well-known hills, 
near which lie Tintagel and the famous country 
of King Arthur. 

See, what a glorious sky! The sun set half- 
an-hour ago, but the tints he gave the clouds 
have not altogether died out. The deep blue is 
flecked with goldand crimson, though the glories 
are paling every moment. The mists on the 
distant hills have a tinge of pearl on them; the 
stars are beginning to glow; in the east the moon 
is already in sight, tenderly radiant; whilst the 
west is still full of golden glory,—one great belt 
of glowing, quivering orange. And how still it 
is! Nota leaf moves, and in the calmness the 
infrequent sounds of the country-side come to 
us with almost startling distinctness. A few 
minutes ago, the clock of a rectory, three miles 
away, struck the hour of nine, and the strokes 
were as clear and full as though they had come 
from our own church-tower which lies within 
a gunshot. That farm-boy’s shrill whistle is 
sounded in a distant field, not in the lane hard 
by, as you would fancy; and the swirl of the 
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water which you hear so distinctly is the song of 
a stream which forms one boundary of the parish. 
The birds take short rest now, the hedges are 
full of song, bush answering to bush. Perhaps 
it is their evening hymn. The cuckoo is still 
calling. There are other sounds, too; the cock- 
chafers boom close to us, and the hum of smaller 
insects; whilst again, quite in the distance, we 
hear what is a rare sound in these days, the sharp 
rattle of the landrail. All these subtle sounds 
come pouring upon us in the perfect stillness of 
the summer air. 

Now all this suggestive beauty is, as I said at 
the beginning of the paper, as much the heritage 
of my humblest neighbour, as it is my own. 
Sweet sounds, fair colours, rich scents. The 
wild bird’s music, and the music of the stream. 
God’s sunshine and the growing starlight, and 
the pure invigorating air, are His free gifts to us 
all. Ought we not thankfully to receive them, 
to use them, to study them, to seek to understand 
their language, realising that they are all His 
voices, telling us of Him, pointing us to Him ? 
They are not to be heard in Vanity Fair. Birds 
do not sing there; flowers do not grow there. 
The dust, and grime, and tumult, frighten 
them away, and though the sun shines there, 
because it shines on the evil and the good, it 
only shines to show the patches on the canvas, 
the unloveliness of the place, the emptiness of it 
all. But here the visible things of God tell us 
of the invisible things, the song, the colour, the 
sweet order of creation, the sights and sounds 
blending with the evening rest, fills our hearts 
with thankfulness and unspeakable peace, and a 
deepening hope, for truly intellectual pleasures 
can only lead to a deepening spirituality, a sense 
of the nearness, the care, the wisdom, the infinite 
love of Gop. To the thoughtful, reverent soul, 
Nature’s myriad voices, in differing language 
unite to cry, “ Lift up your hearts.” “ Whoso 
is wise will ponder these things, and they shall 
understand the loving-kindness of the Lord.” 
SAMUEL Pascor. 
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ITIES, like individuals, have 

their inner as well as their outer 

life. We may take in at a 

glance a stranger’s peculiarities 

of features, dress, manners, or 

speech ; but we must be some 

time in his company and must 

observe his behaviour under 

varying circumstances, if we would appreciate 

his character. It is the same with large com- 

munities and nations. A short visit to Paris 

may suffice to furnish a considerable knowledge 
of its streets, buildings, and amusements. 

A correct idea of the general aspect of the 

place and people may be quickly formed. But 


we need to live there for years and mix freely 
with the Parisians in the converse of every-day 
life, if we would grasp the many petty details, 
which go to form national character, and would 


arrive at a true judgment upon it. Having 
given some account of impressions received of 
the external magnificence of this fair capital, 
we propose, in the present paper, to offer a few 
observations of its interior life, made during a 
former residence there. At the same time, it 
should be understood that the writer does 
not profess that full acquaintance with the 
subject, which it would require a life-time to 
acquire. 

First we look into the private dwellings of the 
citizens. It is commonly supposed that because 
our opposite neighbours have no equivalent for 
our fine old English word ‘ Home,” they have 
no practical knowledge of its meaning. This, 
however, is to do them a great injustice. It is 
true that in consequence of their more genial 
climate and mercurial temperament, they had 
a more out-of-door existence than is common or 
possible with us. Yet they are by no means 
insensible to the tender claims or the pure 
pleasures of family life. On the contrary, there 
are to be found amongst them many as devoted 
husbands and wives, affectionate parents and 
dutiful children as amongst ourselves. There 
was great truth in the remark of one of our 
Bishops: “There is no country in the world 
where little children are more tenderly loved or 
more lovingly cared for than in France.” 

It must be, indeed, admitted that the sur- 
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roundings of an ordinary French household are 
not as conducive to domestic peace and comfort 
as our own. Nothing surprises an untravelled 
Englishman so much as the first view of the 
houses of Paris, even in the poorest quarters. 
Building sites in the city and its suburbs are 
so scarce and valuable, that the owners have 
economised space to the utmost by piling Pelion 
on Ossa, Ossa on Olympus, erecting six or even 
seven storeys so as to accommodate from twenty 
to thirty, or more families under one roof. This 
system is not without its advantages. It enables 
persons of limited means to inhabit houses of a 
better class, and in more desirable quarters of 
the town, than they otherwise could do. But, 
making full allowance for this, it is quite certain 
that an appartement is not ahouse. It con- 
tains the essentials of one—back and front doors, 
small hall, sitting-room, bedrooms, kitchen, &c., 
all complete on one floor. It does not come 
up to our ideal of that domestic castle in which 
we delight to entrench ourselves. A Frenchman, 
whose notions are not so exclusive, is quite con- 
tent with it; while we, who have been accustomed 
from childhood to the independence of a house, 
which, however small and plain, is all our own, 
find it not a little irksome to share one with 
strangers. We do not care to have families 
above, below and alongside of us, whose tastes 
and habits may not be congenial with ours. 
Some, for instance, may disturb our peace with 
vociferous talking or even domestic bickerings. 
Our near neighbour on the opposite side of the 
court may be a professional singer, who spends 
the live-long day screaming her highest notes 
and practising shakes and quaverings that banish 
thought. Others may din our ears with the 
discordant tones of a worn-out piano, or of a 
broken violin. The habits of another household 
may be too convivial, whose festivities may at 
one time be prolonged into the small hours, 
while at another they return home up the public 
staircase, elated and uproarious. Possibly, the 
offending cause may be a fretful child on the 
garret floor above you, whose wailings, as the 
writer once found, can never be pacified until 
we send up a franc to pay, as he said, pour 
tranquillité. These, it must be admitted, are 
no slight drawbacks to life in an appartement. 
Still there is some consolation in the fact that 
the higher you ascend the lower is the rent, and 
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if the smallness of your income compels a loftier 
flight, you are rewarded in the greater purity in 
the air, proportionate freedom from disturbance, 
and often the enjoyment of a spacious balcony 
with which all your rooms communicate. The 
endless staircase is a trial of strength and 
patience, especially in hot weather; but once you 
have safely landed, and, to use collegiate phrase, 
“have sported your oak,” you have no going up 
and down, from room to room. 

Such are the abodes of almost all, varying in 
size and sumptuousness, according to the wealth 
or poverty of the occupants. The luxury of a 
hotel or an entire house is, as a rule, confined to 
millionaires. ‘To the working classes the system 
must be a decided gain; as even a septieme, with 
its separate rooms, however confined, is prefer- 
able to the wretched single room, where so many 
London families live, eat and sleep together. 

Next in importance to the house arrangements 
is the servant difficulty, not unknown in Paris 
as well as elsewhere. Really good domestics are 
of course universally scarce, but kindness and 
consideration on the part of the employers, will 
generally be repaid with interest in the civility, 
obligingness, and faithful discharge of their 
duties by the employed. In the middle class of 
the French more freedom of manner seems 
to be allowed in the treatment of servants, than 
is possible or desirable in England. A master 
or mistress will often take Michel or Louise 
into their domestic councils with a confi- 
dence here unknown, and yet the relations 
between them remain undisturbed, and no undue 
advantage is taken. This is the more surprising, 
as a week’s notice on either side may terminate 
the engagement, and not unfrequently, if offence 
be given, the aggrieved “help” will take up her 
carriages, and depart in search of fresh pastures, 
without any notice. And this objectionable 
practice is apt to interfere with the well-being of 
families. It is very usual to send the cook every 
morning to buy in at the market or shops the 
provisions for the day, and to allow her to keep 
a sou in the franc (5 per cent.) as commission, 
This is, of course, a fruitful source of temptation 
to purchase inferior articles, or give short 
measure, to her mistress’s loss, and her own 
advantage. They who would not for the world 
steal a sou, with singular inconsistency make no 
conscience of such sharp practices, and have 
very lax notions of truth. Ignorance and the 
absence of sound religious teaching will in great 
measure account for this. The library of a 
French bonne generally consists of two books, 
the ‘“Cléf des Songes,” or Rules for Fortune- 
telling by Dreams; and of their Paroissien, or 
Prayer-book. 

Closely related to domestic servants are two 
important functionaries, the frottewr and the 
concierge. The smooth oak floors require 
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periodical cleaning and polishing with a special 
kind of brush and bees-wax. This work is too 
hard for women, and at certain times, usually 
once a week, a man, who makes it his business, 
is called in, and his visit involves a general 
turn out of all furniture, books, papers, &c., in 
his progress from room to room. For the 
nonce he is master of the situation, and all 
must bow to his authority. The results are 
pleasant, but the process is decidedly disa- 
greeable, particularly to those whose motto is 
“‘quieta non movere.” Far more serious are 
the tenants’ relations with the concierge, or 
house-porter. Being the landlord’s resident- 
plenipotentiary, he isa very powerful potentate, 
who holds his court in the lodge, beside the 
public door. All complaints about defects or 
repairs of the building, disputes between tenants 
or their servants, and the like must be referred 
to him. Often nis decision is final. He opens 
and shuts the porte-cochére at night by a cord 
attached to his bed, in answer to a bell or a call, 
so that, should he be a heavy sleeper, or in a 
sulky mood, the unhappy suppliant may be 
driven to find his lodging on the cold ground, 
or where he can. Letters, cards, messages, &c., 
are left in his care, which he delivers with such 
regularity and correctness as his good will may 
dictate. His favour is therefore indispensable to 
domestic comfort. Resistance to his power is 
fatal. The only prudent course is to propitiate 
him. Woe to those who stint or withhold his 
customary dues. On first engaging an apparte- 
ment, at least twenty francs is expected, or the 
agreement, if only verbal, will be null and void. 
This must be followed up from time to time by 
similar offerings, and without fail on New Year’s 
Day, or the consequences may be disastrous in 
the extreme. But if his claims be duly satisfied 
he will in most cases prove a civil and obliging 
fellow. 

Such are the surroundings of a Parisian 
home—the centre around which is interwoven 
the system of social customs, whose observance 
exercises an indirect, though not unimportant, 
influence on the happiness of every-day life. 
There is an unwritten code of laws in every 
civilised country, binding men together in mutual 
sympathy and support ; but the French régime 
is the most rigid and exacting of all. Their 
very language implies their punctilious regard 
to outward propriety, by such phrases in constant 
use as, Cela ne se fait pas; Comme-il-faut, and 
the like. Now some may affect to sneer at this 
politeness, which pervades all classes, as if it 
were nothing but studied hypocrisy; but a 
closer observation will often lead to a truer and 
more charitable conclusion. A French lady, no 
mean authority on the subject, writing on the 
manners of good society, has summed the matter 
up in this terse, short sentence, ‘“ In order to be 
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polite, be good:” Pour étre poli, soyez bon. 
“The education of the heart,” she adds, *‘ is in 
fact, the principal basis, indeed the only one, on 
which should rest that combination of delicate 
attentions and benevolent thoughtfulness, called 
by the general name of politeness. If the lan- 
guage and manners are opposed to the sentiments, 
we do not attain to being polite, but play a 
comedy of politeness.” Viewed in this light, good 
manners are, as she well points out, a carrying 
out into detail our Lord’s golden rule, “ Do unto 
others as ye would they should do unto you.” 
The disposition which seems growing up in the 
present day, to make light of the smaller cour- 
tesies and amenities of society, needs to be care- 
fully resisted. When the letter of the law of love 
is disregarded, its spirit soon vanishes away. In 
this matter we may well take a leaf out of the 
fashion-book of our more punctilious neigh- 
bours. Their charming manners are often much 
more than a mere veneer covering a hollow, selfish 
heart. When we find even the poorest men and 
women putting themselves to considerable incon- 
venience to serve or direct a foreigner, and with 
honest indignation declining any reward, we 
cannot doubt that such acts are dictated by real 
kindness of heart. 

Still there is undoubtedly a comic side to this 
picture. For those who are fond of statistics, it 
might be a curious question to compare the profits 
derived from the hat trade in England and in 
France. Considering the light and flimsy 
build of French hats, and the amount of wear 
and tear to which the requirements of etiquette 
must expose them, we should suppose their manu- 
facture to be a most lucrative business. It would 
not be easy to enumerate all the occasions when 
the hat plays a part in the owner’s daily life. 
Does a Frenchman meet a lady of his acquaint- 
ance, not content with lifting his hat at the 
beginning and end of the conversation, he will 
patiently stand in all weathers with uncovered 
head, until the fair one is pleased to bring the 
interview to a close. Do men, not on intimate 
terms, wish to exchange civilities, off go both 
hats again, and whenever they enter or leave a 
shop or a public conveyance there is the same 
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inevitable ceremony, or offence may be given. 
Even if a strange lady passes on the staircase 
of hotel or private house, a slight elevation of 
the hat must mark the deference due to her sex. 
Much of this may seem to us matter-of-fact 
folks puerile and superfluous. Most persons, 
however, will admire and be inclined to imitate 
the reverence for death and sorrow expressed by 
the uncovering of the head at the sight of a 
passing funeral. The delicate ‘touch of nature, 
which makes the whole world kin,” expressed in 
this simple act, needs no comment. 

But even under much that savours of empty 
compliment, we can hardly fail to recognise 
another elevating principle—a chivalrous respect 
for woman. It may seem odd to us that a 
French lady will never salute a gentleman, but 
waits to be saluted. We allow her this privilege 
as a protection against the intrusions of strangers; 
but the French, with a somewhat happier idea, 
consider the man’s respectful greeting as an act 
of knightly homage. A similar sentiment 
suggests the jealous care exercised over young 
unmarried ladies, forbidding them to visit or 
even go out alone. For the same reason, a lady 
will never offer her hand to a gentleman in the 
street or at home, except he be a very intimate 
friend or relative; but receives him with a 
graceful bow, and at his departure may deign, 
as a mark of favour, to shake hands. 

This studious regard to the dignity of 
woman is also seen in correspondence. A 
letter from a gentleman to a lady, unless he 
can claim the privilege of relationship or age, 
would be inadmissible which does not conclude 
with some assurance of homage or respect. So 
ingrained is this feeling into the Gallic mind 
that a Frenchman, writing in English to an 
English lady, has been known to subscribe 
himself as, ‘“ Yours very affectionately and 
respectfully !” 

But here we must pause on the threshold of a 
wide and interesting subject. Enough has been 
perhaps said to show that, in spite of many dis- 
advantages, home life is not unknown in France, 
and that French politeness is not such a vapid, 
empty form as it is sometimes supposed to be. 
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UNDAY SCHOOL 
teaching is a sub- 
ject of such gene- 
ral interest, that 
we offer no apology 
to our readers for 
now referring to it 
somewhat in detail. 
To many of them, 
we have no doubt, 

ee #) the subject is one 

with which they have a practical acquaintance. 
Some also are well qualified to criticise and sug- 
gest. ‘I'o such as these we have no desire to lay 
down the law, but should be glad to hear their 
experience, and give the benefit of their opinions 
to the public stock. To others the great field 
of Sunday School work may be altogether new 
and unexplored. Possibly some of these may be 
induced to try their hands and come to the 
assistance of some over-taxed band of teachers, 
where their help would be most welcome and 
useful. Others, again, may be already engaged 
in school work who are only beginners and 
novices, just finding out how important and 
difficult and trying is the task which they have 
set themselves. Such as these may perhaps 
gather from what we have to say some help and 
encouragement, or meet with some piece of 
advice which may be worth following. 

It is an ungracious and thankless office, we 
admit, to assume the part of the “candid 
friend ;” yet, at the risk of being somewhat 
censorious, we proceed to pick a few holes in 
our neighbour’s Sunday Schools, as we have 
seen them conducted. 

1. It often happens that in poor and populous 
parishes there is not a sufficient staff of curates 
to permit of one clergyman being present at 
each meeting of the school. Circumstances 
may quite prevent this in some cases, and 
allowance has to be made for irregularity in 
others ; but it wants stating plainly, as a vital 
principle, that the Sunday School is not com- 
plete without the presence of the clergyman. 
Nothing but the best of reasons should prevent 
him from attending, if it be only for a few 
minutes to open or to close the school. 
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There is, some people think, too great a ten- 
dency in Sunday Schools to become separated 
from the other parochial machinery—to become 
an imperium in imperio. This tendency can 
only be counteracted by the clergy taking a 
regular and active part in their management. 
The Sunday School is a large and important 
organisation which involves much care and 
labour, whoever manages it. 

And it is a great relief to the clergy to feel 
that so important and arduous a work is in able 
and willing hands, who will faithfully do it ; 
and very grateful they ought to feel—and do 
feel—to the strong band of lay workers who, 
out of pure love to the Church, take this yoke 
upon themselves. 

But it is just here that a danger arises. The 
Sunday School ought to be worked wnder and 
with the clergy, not for them. They have no 
right to depute their authority and their duties 
to anyone. They ought, as overseers of the 
whole parish, to watch its progress with the 
utmost care, and sympathy with the teachers ; 
but, at the same time, with the due sense of 
their own responsibility. One of our greatest 
present needs is that Sunday Schools should be 
united in a closer bond with the rest of the 
parish. To the lack of sympathy between the 
school and the parish may sometimes be attri- 
buted the difficulty of getting a proper supply 
of teachers. The school falls by degrees into 
the hands of a set or certain clique. The super- 
intendent gathers round him his personal friends. 
Former scholars grow up into teachers, or, in 
small schools, one family monopolises all" the 
classes. Thus, a large portion of the parish 
soon feels no further interest in the matter than 
is called forth by the annual collection or school 
treat. The remedy for (or, rather, the preven- 
tion of) this state of things lies with the clergy, 
and with them only. Let the clergy take more 
interest in the school themselves ; let them be 
constantly in the room; let them not be over- 
ruled either by individuals or committees, but 
keep their place at the head; let them invite 
new comers to help; let them see that the 
teachers are well assorted to their classes, and 
not allow the laws of custom or the dicta of 
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committees to acquire the force of a Medo- 
Persian decree. Let clergy and teachers be thus 
brought more closely together, and feel each 
other’s influence and each other’s value, and 
there will soon be an undoubted gain to the 
effiviency of our Sunday Schools. 

2. In connection with the clergyman’s share 
of the Sunday School work, the choice of subjects 
to be taught will generally rest entirely with him ; 
and here the clergy will find valuable help in 
the Church Sunday School Institute. The sub- 
scription which places a school in union with 
the Institute is only ten shillings a year, and 
this enables the school to buy its lesson-books, 
registers, &c., at a discount, as well as to receive 
a copy of the magazine. This publication is 
worth all the money, containing as it does a 
large variety of information, lessons, and papers 
on various subjects. The magazine has been 
made useful in one way which may be mentioned. 
At the teachers’ monthly meeting, some one 
of its many interesting papers has been read 
aloud, with passing comments by the clergyman 
or superintendent, and afterwards made the 
subject of discussion and debate among the 
teachers. A pleasant hour has thus been spent, 
and spent profitably—far more so than at some 
teachers’ meetings which we have seen. ‘The 
clergy might find this a good method of inte- 
resting the teachers in their work, and of bringing 
himself at the same time into closer sympathy 
with them. 

But to return to the matter of choosing the 
subjects. This is part of the clergyman’s duty, 
and we are not going to attempt to make rules 
as to how it ought to be done. It must rest 
with the pastor of the parish to judge what his 
flock most need, and how it can best be supplied. 


Only we do protest against teachers being left 
to their own devices in this matter, to waste 
Sunday after Sunday in wandering through 
texts and chapters without’ aim or object. 
There is, however, one good plan, which has 
been found to work well, — viz: to have a 
regular system of monthly catechisings. These 
have, in most cases, been conducted by the clergy. 
Thus, notice had been given on the last Sunday 
in December, for instance, that the subject of 
next month’s catechising would be (1) The first 
twelve years of our Lord’s earthly life; and (2) 
a certain portion of the Catechism. During 
January, the classes have been occupied in pre- 
paring these subjects, and on the last Sunday in 
January, the whole school, or a division, is 
examined by the clergyman in the presence of 
the teachers. 

Good results have been obtained in this way, 
or, by some similar plan, for the idea is one that 
can be modified in many details. Teachers have 
taken more pains with their work, the children 
have made better progress than when no such 
system was adopted; and, above all, clergymen 
have found a new interest in teachers and in 
scholars, making their own influence felt through 
the former upon the latter; whilst teachers and 
scholars have learnt to look upon their clergyman 
as a principal teacher, and regard him no longer 
as a policeman, whose only duty it was to walk 
up and down the school, frowning upon bad 
boys, and appealed to now and then as a terror 
to evil-doers. 

In our next number we shall speak more 
particularly of the superintendent, and then of 
the teachers, taking up in turn each strand of 
the threefold cord which binds our scholars 
together in the unity of the Church. 


“FoLLow THOU Me!” 


BY REV. FRANK 8S. CHILD. 


* Follow thou Me!” 
The way is rough, and I am weak : 
How shall I know the Lord I seek ? 


'?? 


“Follow thou Me! 


* Follow thou Me!” 
Wilt Thou relieve from nameless fears, 
From press of care and weight of years ? 
* Follow thon Me!” 


99 


‘** Follow thou Me! 
| bring thee neither worth nor pelf : 
I give Thee—wilt Thou take :—myself. 
* Follow thou Me!” ; 





I follow Thee ! 
Oh, loving Lord, this hand of mine, 
Submissively, I place in Thine : 

I follow Thee ! 
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E delightful cold season of India, 
answering, in respect of time, to 
% 7 the cold and stormy winter of 

’ more northern climes, is utilised 
by missionaries, as far as other 
duties permit, in itinerating in 
the district for the purpose of 

preaching the Gospel in the regions 
fi which would not otherwise come under 
such influences. It is a work in which 
missionaries usually delight, though some 
experience less annoyance from the attendant 
inconveniences and discomforts than others. 
Aside from the opportunities for usefulness 
which it affords, the change which it brings 
after the long trying months of the hot and 
rainy seasons, its freedom from the routine of 
station life, together with the free, out-of-door 
life possible under such conditions of time and 
place, are all most joyfully hailed. 

In the North of India, and in that part of 
India known as the North-west Provinces, the 
summer heats have so far abated as to make 
tent life safe and pleasant after the middle of 
November. Various duties detained us at home 
until the end of November. Thus heavy rain 
fell,a very unusual circumstance at that season 
of the year. We tarried at home a few days, 
waiting for the ground to dry sufficiently to 
make it safe to pitch tents in the shade; but at 
length decided to wait no longer, but to go out 
and occupy, for a short time, a small bungalow 
in the district, which had been kindly placed 
at our disposal. Camp furniture was examined 
as to serviceableness, the tents mended, and 
properly-packed boxes stored with provisions, 
and all the paraphernalia of housekeeping in a 
very primitive style put into compact shape. 
Books were not omitted, for there would be 
both opportunity and occasion for study and 
research in various departments. Carts were 
brought, great ungainly vehicles, with ponderous 
wooden wheels, drawn by bullocks whose appear- 
ance indicated that they might have descended 
from the ill-favoured kine of the Egyptian 
monarch’s dreams. Upon two of these primi- 
tive conveyances our possessions were piled, a 
miscellaneous collection—tents, furniture, boxes, 
bundles, and baskets. These were dispatched 
in the morning, with the water-carrier and 
other personages, whose services were necessary 
for life in the wilds. We followed several hours 
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IN JNDIA. 


later, in a closed conveyance of a fashion pecu- 
liar to India, and drawn by one horse. We 
crossed in our journey the Jumna river on the 
first railway bridge, which is one of the triumphs 
of engineering skill in India—a massive struc- 
ture measuring 3,278 feet between abutments, 
and then drove nine miles over a good road 
through a beautiful country, the fields green as 
in the spring at home. There were fine fields 
of wheat, as well as several varieties of pulse, 
and the castor-oil plant, which grows here in 
perfection. The day was delightful, but so 
warm that the shade which the great trees 
occasionally flung across our path was very 
grateful. 

We reached the bungalow just at nightfall, 
and the carts, which had arrived but a short 
time before, were unloaded by lamp-light. The 
bungalow, with its two good rooms and pleasant 
verandahs, afforded much more ample accommo- 
dations than a tent, and we were grateful for its 
shelter. There were out-houses, too, where all 
could be accommodated, as well as a_ small 
kitchen. The furniture was unpacked and put 
in place, the boxes of books and provisions con- 
veniently arranged, and we were prepared for a 
quiet Sabbath. 

We were in the midst of a heathen commu- 
nity. Outside our own company there was no 
so far as we know, a single Christian in all the 
surrounding country. No sound of Sabbath 
bells broke upon our ears. There was nothing 
to remind us that it was the Lord’s Day. Men 
were busy in the fields as on other days, and on 
the highway in front of the house there was a 
stream of travel. Carts laden with wood, with 
cotton, or with material for road-making, went 
creaking by, the unresisting bullocks bearing 
patiently the goad with which they were urged 
on, and even enduring silently the twisting of 
their tails—a species of torture that in more 
civilised countries would claim attention from 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. Bullocks and mules were on the road 
bearing panniers heavily laden. Companies of 
men were passing to and fro, each man bearing 
upon his shoulder a pole, from either end of 
which was suspended a clay vessel enclosed in a 
net. On their way to the Ganges, they carried 
in these vessels the ashes of deceased friends, 

and the precious remains launched on the 
waters of the Ganges, or the Jumna, or, 
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better still, cast into the flood at the junction 
of these two sacred streams, are on the sure 
rowd to bliss. As the pilgrims returned, they 
bore back to their homes in sealed jars water 
from one or other of these hallowed rivers. 

But though no Sabbath bells summoned us to 
the house of prayer, we had a pleasant service 
on one of the verandahs, and in the evening the 
missionary and his helpers went out to a village 
not far distant, and told to a company of lis- 
teners the story of the Cross. Rising early on 
Monday morning, they again went forth for the 
Same purpose. 

And now let me tell you of our surroundings. 
Opposite the bungalow was a pleasant grove, 
and such groves dotted the landscape as far as 
the eye could reach. The large and beautiful 
trees of India, most luxuriant of foliage, were 
one of the pleasant surprises that awaited us 
upon our first acquaintance with the country. 
No hills bounded our vision, but the wide plain 
bore upon its bosom fruitful fields, making glad 
the heart of the husbandman. But this level 
plain was not without its rugged features, for 
here and there, rising out of the earth, as if 
tossed up by some great convulsion of nature, 
were huge mounds of boulders. In the midst 
of the river Jumna, a mile or two from the 
bungalow, was such a mass of boulders, lifted 
high above the water; a rocky island, on the 
pinnacle of which a Hindoo temple has been 
built ; and overshadowing the temple is a peepul 
tree, growing luxuriantly, even in such rocky 
soil, 

On this picturesque island, several years ago, 
with a party of fellow missionaries we took 
luncheon, and in the evening floated) down the 
river to the mission bungalow. Widely scattered 
is that company now, and one is not, for God 
has taken her. 

From the verandah in the rear of the bungalow 
was a fine view of the railway, for the great road 
leading from the North to Bombay, passed not 
far from the house. This railway, with its 
immense traffic, trains passing frequently in full 
view, detracted much from the sense of isolation 
inspired by our situation. 

Accompanying my husband one morning us 
he went to a village to preach, we passed a 
monumental pile, marking the site of a suttee. 
It is great cause for thankfulness that the horrid 
rite of burning widows on the funeral pile of 
their husbands has been declared, under English 
law, a crime punishable with death. The great 
missionary Carey was among the number who 
first prayed the Government to abolish suttee, and 
through several Administrations, afforded much 
assistance in throwing light upon the Hindoo 
writings upon the subject. He lived to see his 
desires accomplished, and under the leadership 
of Lord William Bentinck, one of the noblest. of 
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India’s rulers, suttee was abolished throughout 
all the dominions of the East India Company on 
the 4th of December, 1824, only five years before 
the death of Dr. Carey. 

As we were sitting at luncheon on the third 
day after our arrival, a stranger appeared. He 
had come from the city, and was disappointed to 
find the bungalow occupied. Our large tent was, 
however, placed at his disposal, and with that 
he was content. It was pitched in the grove 
opposite the bungalow, and here the stranger 
spent several days. He belonged to one of the 
business houses of the city, and had come out 
for rest and a change. He spent his days with 
his dog and his gun in pursuit of game. Poor 
fellow ! he was very unhappy, living in constant 
fear of the natives by whom he was surrounded. 
The pilgrims on the road to and from the Ganges, 
he imagined were thieves in disguise. While we 
slept in peace, looking to our Father in heaven 
for protection, he with no trust in such guardian- 
ship, spent anxious nights, with his revolver 
under his pillow, and his dog by his side. 

Two families of our missionary friends from 
the city were encamped in a large grove about 
three miles distant from the little bungalow 
which we occupied; and it was pleasant to 
exchange visits, as the ladies of the camps were 
able to do, though the constant occupation of 
the gentlemen gave them little leisure for mere 
social pleasures. Rising early and accompanying 
the native helpers to one or more of the sur- 
rounding villages, and returning when the 
morning had been far spent, the hours in the 
middle of the day were employed in study, or 
given to needed rest in preparation for a second 
service, as soon as the heat had somewhat abated; 
and the evening was often far advanced before 
they returned. 

How quiet these long days were! We heard 
at intervals the cawing of the crows, or the flap- 
ping of the wings of the vulture as he swooped 
down. Carts creaked by, but with motion so 
slow that it scarce seemed motion at all. 
Women with water-jars poised upon their heads 
trooped along, singing as they went, a mono- 
tonous song, while the ornaments encircling 
their ankles made a tinkling sound as they 
moved. 

But the nights were far from silent. Jackals 
were abroad, making night hideous with their 
cries ; Owls hooted over our heads, and other 
feathery denizens of the darkness made riot; 
while dogs without masters, homeless curs, lank 
and ill-favoured, prowled about, intent on 
plunder. With the dawn these unwelcome 
visitants vanished, save the dogs, and they were 
always present. 

Two villages not far distant from our habita- 
tion enjoyed the distinction of being “ bazaar 
towns.” In each of these villages a bazaar was 
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held on two days in the week. These “ bazaar 
days’ are important occasions to the people in 
the vicinity, those from the country and the 
smaller villages bringing at these seasons such 
articles as they have for sale — grain of various 
kinds, sugar cane, cotton, thread spun by the 
women of the households, coarse native cloth, 
spices, tobacco, and many other things used by 
the people of the country. The potter comes 
with his wares, and the vessels moulded by his 
skilful hand, aided by the mass of primitive 
machinery, are many of them exceedingly grace- 
ful in shape ; the ironmonger is there, and the 
dealer in bright brass. 

The open square where the bazaar is held, is 
indeed a lively spot during the hours of traffic. 
Those who bring merchandise for sale are 
usually buyers as well, taking in exchange for 
the goods they have brought such supplies as 
they need. Long before you reach the spot, 
you hear the buzz of the multitude, and upon a 
nearer approach, the sound becomes almost 
deafening, for hundreds of voices seem at one 
and the same time to be lifted up. 

These occasions, when the people from the 
country and the surrounding villages are thus 
brought together, furnish excellent opportunities 
for preaching the Gospel. In the midst of so 
much confusion and shrewd bargaining, there 
are always many at leisure, mere lookers-on, or 
persons who, having concluded the day’s busi- 
ness, are at liberty to seek a new interest ; so 
that a congregation may always be gathered. At 
such times books are readily disposed of. One 
man purchases for himself a book, the title of 
which attracts him ; another is pleased with the 
illustrations, and remembers a bright-eyed boy 
at home who would prize such a book; and thus 
into many a household words of truth are 
carried. 

As many people linger at such bazaars after 
nightfall, the missionary frequently makes use 
of a sciopticon, the gift of kind friends at home, 
to attract the people. Sitting about in the dark- 
ness, the work of the day over, they are pleased 
to see flash through the gloom upon a white- 
washed wall, or a screen, a picture Oriental in 
scene and brilliant in colour—the prodigal son, 
the ten virgins, the raising of the widow’s son, 
the giving of the law, the lifting up of the 
serpent in the wilderness ; and gazing on the 
bright apparition, they listen patiently, and 
frequently with marked interest, to the story it 
represents. Carrying that picture in memory, 
they link with it the words of the preacher. 

What glorious nights we had!—the moon 
shining in splendour, and when her face was 
hid, the heavens were radiant with starry glory. 
Do the heavens which bend above my native 
land reveal such myriads of starry worlds as this 
firmament displays ? 
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We spent a week in the little bungalow, and 
then moved on nine miles to a fine mango-grove 
in the vicinity of another circle of villages. The 
grove was some distance from the road, and not 
in the immediate neighbourhood of a village, 
and was therefore removed from the sounds, 
sights, and odours inseparable from such vicinity. 
On the rim of the grove were some ancient peepul 
trees. Beneath these trees (regarded by the 
Hindoos as sacred) our tents were pitched, the 
shade being too dense for comfort in the heart 
of the grove. By the side of the large tent was 
a small one for dining. To strew the ground 
beneath the tents with straw, and to spread over 
this the cotton carpets belonging to the tents, 
was a brief task. The few articles of furniture 
we had brought were soon in their places, and 
we had a habitation with new scenes and new 
interests. 

Near the dining-tent the cook set up his 
establishment. A portion of loosened earth was 
moistened with water brought from a distant 
well by the water-carrier, in a large leathern 
“bottle” slung across his back, and from this 
clay a simple range was moulded. From the 
village a man brought a bundle of faggots ; 
another man brought water-jars, and these the 
water-carrier filled. A busy man was the water- 
carrier ; and though he made frequent journeys 
to the well, and came back bending beneath his 
burden, yet he was always cheerful. 

Not far from our tents was the tent of the 
native helpers ; and near the primitive kitchen 
under the sky was a small tent, into which the 
cook and the water-carrier crept at night. The 
encampment was a pretty sight—life and bustle 
where but a few hours before all was silent and 
motionless. The pony neighed under the trees, 
not adapting himself as readily to his new sur- 
roundings as his master. The fowls were at 
home at once, wandering through the camp 
while the day lasted in search of dainties, and 
at night creeping for shelter into the large 
basket in which they had been brought. 

The “head man” from one of the villages 
sent watchmen to guard us at night—not from 
wild beasts, but from light-fingered rovers, who, 
if we were left unprotected, might be tempted 
to search for plunder. Nota pleasant addition 
were these watchmen, aside from the sense of 
security they gave ; for they beguiled the long 
hours with talk, or in smoking the hookah or 
Indian pipe, and in crying out against some 
imaginary thief. To these sounds was added 
the cry of the jackal, the barking of foxes, and 
the screech of night-birds. 

The days spent in this grove were bright, 
busy days, but marked by no striking incidents. 
Every morning the missionary and his helpers 
went forth from village to village to carry the 
good tidings, and every afternoon also. The 
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majority of the villages within reach of our 
camp were Brahmin villages, and in these vil- 
lages the Word was received less readily than 
among those of inferior caste. To these haughty 
Brahmin priests, salvation through a crucified 
Saviour was no more welcome than to the Jews 
of old. If the story of the cross were true, what 
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learn if this region was accessible still, we left 
our camp late one afternoon, and drove out 
three or four miles to a bungalow, used as a 
traveller’s rest-house, when this road was the 
great highway to Bombay, and travellers were 
conveyed, not as now, by steam, but in lumber- 
ing vehicles, answering to the stage-coach of 





x 
; then became of their boasted power and in- early days in Britain. In this bungalow we 
fluence ? Like the silversmiths who made silver spent the night, and early the following morn- ” 
shrines for the great goddess Diana, they rea- ing I accompanied my husband two or three die.” 
soned that if, through faith in this Name, many miles on his journey, to a large building erected 
were persuaded and turned away from the faith several years ago by Government, but now in 
of their fathers, then this their craft was in process of demolition, as it had not been found 
danger, and by this craft they had their wealth. to answer the purpose for which it was designed. 
But Christ was preached faithfully, whether A portion of the building was still standing, 
 & men would hear, or whether they would forbear. and from one of the upper rooms I looked out over 
| In every village, at the bazaars, and by the way- a wide range of country. Across the broad plain, 
side, books were offered, and thus many who did _ herds of deer bounded, and here and there were 
not hear the Word—or, hearing, gave no heed clusters of houses, the simple homes of the 
—took home to read in quiet hours the Gospel village people. Far away in the blue distance 
message. rose a chain of low mountains. This region of 
ff Sitting in our tent at night, alone but not country was the paradise of sportsmen. Wild ies 
| lonely, there sometimes broke upon my ears the fowl abounded, as well as deer, and in the i 
q sweet sound of Gospel hymns, sung by the vicinity of the mountains tigers roamed. hase 
| helpers—precious words of truth set to native My husband returned about noon, having ~ 
: airs. It was a delightful sound, and I thought spent almost the entire morning in the saddle, “ies 
EA how different would be the condition of India, and was in consequence very weary, but he re- rich 
| sociaily, physically, and morally, as well as turned well pleased that the object of his brin 
| spiritually, if her heathen songs were exchanged journey had been attained. Crossing in his feeli 
| for the praises of Immanuel ! course a river clear as crystal, he found at the fills 
| Red-letter days, in our experiences in camp foot of the mountains a large town with smaller ail 
| as well as station, were the days marked by the towns in the vicinity. He left Christian books es 
coming of the home mail. On the day before in the town, and hopes at no distant day to 1 
the mail was expected, we sent a man to the return and spend some time among the people ial 
city, a distance of eight or ten miles on foot, of this country. pa 
ind about the same distance by rail, to bring We reached our tents at sunset. The next life 
for us our home treasures. He went one day, day was the Sabbath. Late in the afternoon ere 
} and returned the following. How gladly we there was an out-of-door service, pleasant in- : 
} welcomed him, and with what pleasure he de- deed, but not safe for the missionary, worn with 
a livered into our hands the large package— his journey of the previous day, and the next here 
} letters from the East and from the West, morning he was suffering greatly from an attack [ 
| with sundry papers and magazines! True, of acute rheumatism, causing us anxiety, and IN 
| our “news” was five weeks old, but it was deciding us to return home without delay. Our 
) fresh to us. tents were struck, and we reached home before <4 
Camp-life on this occasion terminated some- nightfall, grateful in time of illness for a more we 
} what summarily. My husband had heard that stable habitation than a tent, and thankful for of 
many years ago missionaries went a long dis- the privilege that had been ours, of carrying = 
i tance beyond our present encampment toa part the good news to those who knew not of Jesus and 
i of the country unvisited now. Anxious to the Saviour. _ 
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_ Now the days of David drew nigh that he should 
die.”—1 Kings ii, vy. 


HEN a vessel sets 
out on her first 
long voyage, there 
is natural anxiety 
about her. Nothing 
on board has been 
tested by actual 
conflict with storm. 
Other ships, as well- 
found as she, have 
gone down. It is possible that she may sink, and 
some foreboding is natural. At the appointed 
time, however, she returns taut and true. She has 
lived through the storms; though mistakes 
have been made by her officers and crew, these 
have not proved fatal; from far-off lands she 
brings rich stores of merchandise, and so a 
feeling of deep relief and devout thankfulness, 
fills the hearts of those who look for her incoming, 
and see her glide past the pier-head, into the 
quiet haven, where no more storm or wreck can 
come. Such is the idea that Peter had when he 
spoke of the abundant entrance into the kingdom; 
and this bliss was granted to David, whose stormy 
life was nearly over, for “the days of David drew 
nigh that he should die.” 

The Blessedness of Old Age, as exemplified 
here, may be traced to three sources :— 





[.—DAVID WAS ENRICHED BY HIS EXPERIENCE 
IN THE PAST. 

Each period of life has its own functions, and 
its own blessedness. In youth (the spring time 
of life) the seeds of purity, of love, of wisdom, 
are sown, under the genial influences of home, 
and the sterner discipline of school, and these 
must be received into “ honest and good ” hearts, 
if they are to fructify. In manhood and woman- 
hood, there comes the development of these in- 
the activities, responsibilities, and relations of 





domestic and business life. In old age (life’s 
autumn) there is, as in nature, an aspect sad, 
and an aspect hopeful. There are symptoms of 
decay, which are not, however, without their own 
beauty, any more than are yellow leaves; but 
side by side with these there are gathered fruits, 
and the promise of, and preparation for, another 
spring. David’s experience had been peculiarly 
eventful and changeful. From the work of a 
shepherd boy to the responsibilities of a king, he 
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had passed through all kinds of vicissitudes, and 
none had been without effect on his character. 
By adversity and prosperity, by moral victories 
and defeats, he had learnt many lessons—e.g. :— 

1. He knew the sinfulness of sin.—Refer 
to his own crimes, the modes in which they were 
brought home to him, the sincerity of the repen- 
tance, the agony of his prayers, the exultation of 
his pardon. (1) He had learnt how easily men 
may go astray, so strong is passion, so suggestive 
of evil are circumstances (his sin with Bath- 
sheba). (2) He knew how one wrong led to 
another (his murder of Uriah). (3) He had 
felt the blow of retribution following on sin (the 
death of his child). (4) He had experienced 
the return of the soul from wrong-doing to God. 
(Psalm li.) No wonder that he could address 
Solomon as he does here, urging him not to 
disobey even the smallest of God’s “ statutes and 
commandments,” &c. 

2. He understood the meaning of prayer. 
—This is never discovered by intellectual 
research, but by spiritual yearning. A man who 
knows nothing of the feeling “‘ my heart and my 
flesh cry out for the living God” is incapable of 
estimating the value of prayer. It would be 
more reasonable to accept the dictum of a man 
on national policy, on the ground that he is a 
mathematician, than to accept a decision against 
the worth of prayer, because it is pronounced by 
one learned in the physical sciences. David 
could speak about prayer because he had prayed. 
Show, from the Psalms, what reality, and 
fervour, and delight, pervaded the cries of his 
heart for his God. 

3. He believed in the nearness and rule 
of God.—Everywhere he had learnt to recognise 
Jehovah's sovereignty. A Divine purpose had 
overshadowed his whole life. From amongst his 
brethren, and in preference to them, he had been 
chosen of the Lord (see the account of Samuel’s 
visit to Bethlehem). Since that time he had 
accounted himself to be God’s servant, and in 
some sense His representative. , 

Apply this to the aged. Show their responsi- 
bility to use for God the fruits of their experience. 
Contrast the bliss of this with the misery and 
hopelessness of a graceless old age. 

II1.—DAviID WAS HAPPY IN THE ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE PRESENT. 


There is much sadness about old age. The 
friends of youth and of manhood are gone ; 
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growing weakness debars from former enjoyment, 
and prevents active service ; the bodily senses 
become less able to bring refreshment, and 
pleasure, &c. But an aged Christian is not 
content to sit cowering over the embers of his 
flickering human life. He tries to think not 
merely of what was, but of that which will be, 
and it is here that the habits of a godly, prayer- 
ful life must help him. 

1. The old faith was not lost.—lIf we fore- 
saw the results, we should not so easily lose our 
hold on eternal verities. When the professedly 
Christian life is only the sentimentalism of an 
emotional nature, and when it consists in associa- 
tions like those of the Church and the home, 
which are local and transient, then there is 
peril, lest in an old age, when it is too late to 
change the Aabits of a life, it should be with us 
as with a hungry man who dreams that he eats, 
but at last “ he awakes and his soul has appe- 
tite.” David’s faith had been proved and tried ; 
till, like the oak, wrestling with the tempest, it 
had struck its roots deep. 

2. The lifelong fellowship was not 
weakened.—From his shepherd days his com- 
munion with God had been growing in delight 
and in intensity. In old age, when physical 
strength fails, and passions and impulses lose 
their old fire, and the powers of reasoning decay ; 
the inward sight becomes often more clear, the 
reality of intercession more potent. Thus Jacob, 
in extreme old age, by his prevailing prayer, 
‘blessed both the sons of Joseph.” Thus Simeon, 
raised to an ecstasy of devotion, said, “ Lord, 
now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace, 
according to Thy word, for mine eyes have seen 
Thy salvation.” 

3. Loving associations were not broken. 
—See the accounts 1 Chron. xi. and xxix., of his 
calling together his old servants and soldiers. 
Note his wise and tender counsel to Solomon his 
son, as recorded here. It is a happy thing, and 
a wholesome sign, when old people keep up their 
interest in the pursuits of men, in the work of 
the Church, and even in the enjoyment of little 
children. Instead of holding aloof, as if they 
had come to the conclusion that all was * vanity 
and vexation of spirit,” or were envious of those 
who still enjoyed what they had lost; they may 
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help others by their calmer judgment, and their 
richer experience, so that even to the last they 
may “live not unto themselves, but unto Him 
who died for them, and rose again.” 


I1I.—Davimd WAS TRUSTFUL IN HIS VIEWS 
OF THE FUTURE. 


He was not afraid to speak of dying. How 
calmly he says to Solomon, “I go the way of all 
the earth.” He knew less than we know of 
what is beyond death, for Christ has “ brought 
life and immortality to light by the Gospel;:” 
but he could trust in God, and so his heart was 
at rest. 

1. He believed that death was God's ap- 
pointment.—It was “the way of all the earth.” 
Men might wander in different paths through 
life (the paths of prosperity and adversity, &c.), 
but they all converged on that one “ way” at 
last. Kings and peasants, the learned and the 
ignorant, must come to death—* the way of all 
the earth.” If a universal law, it was, in David’s 
belief, a Divine law; and every ordinance of 
God, he knew, would prove wise and good. In 
view of death he could say, “I will trust and 
not be afraid.” 

2. He believed that death was the closing 
of life’s discipline.—It could not be that all the 
cultivation and care which Jehovah had given 
to him would end in the grave! The education 
was finished, but the use of it was yet to be seen. 

3. He believed that death was “ the way” 
to God’s home.—The very expression, “the 
way,” implies that the passage would lead some- 
whither. Would it not be to that fuller light and 
greater holiness, the desire for which God Him- 
self had inspired? Listen to the words of this 
great king, uttered years before on this subject: 
“ Yea, though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for Thou 
art with me.” If to him, how much more to us 
who know Him who is “ the Resurrection and 
the Life,” should death be but a shadow which 
not even a child need fear, can we say, “ This 
God is owr God, for ever and ever: He shall 
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be our Guide even unto death”? 


ALFRED RowLanp, LL.B. 
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LOVE. 


1 CORINTHIANS XIII. 13. 





HE transforming power of 
Christ overthe moral nature 
of the apostles is seen in 
the prominence they all give 
in their teaching to dove. 
Love is a word to which 
Christ has given a deeper 
and diviner meaning than 
it ever had before. He 
has, in a manner, conse- 
crated, transfigured, glori- 

fied it. The world had talked 
and sung, and dreamed of love, but it had never 
known what love really is, and what it can do, 
till He appeared. The Church had been divinely 
taught the lesson, but had understood it very 
imperfectly, until it shone forth embodied in the 
glorious living form of His earthly manifesta- 
tion. ‘A new commandment give I unto you,” 

&c. (John xiii. 34.) “As I have loved you,” 
in this specially lay the newness of the command- 
ment. Love had always been “ the fulfilling of 
the law.”’ (Matt. xxil. 37—40.) But a love 

like His, so deep and broad, so pure and strong, 

so rich and free, was something “new” indeed 
to men. Moreover, men needed not only to 
discern the beauty of love, but themselves to 
catch the spirit of it, to learn to illustrate it, to 
become clothed with its beauty. The question 
is, How shall this Divine love become the inspira- 
tion of our life ? How shall our human societies 
become pervaded by the influence of it? How 
shall the whole world, now so full of what is 
unloving and unlovely, be transformed by it into 

a scene of heavenly order and blessedness ? It 

is Christ alone who, by His wondrous revelation 

of the heart of God, and the gracious energy of 

His Spirit, can kindle the celestial fire in our cold, 

dead, human hearts. ‘ Beloved, let us love one 

another, for love is of God,” &e. (1 John iv. 

7—11.) The love thus inspired has certain 

marked characteristics. 

I.—It is Universal; an affection that will 
embrace all men “ without respect of persons,” 
without respect to their personal relation to our- 
selves, their personal distinctions or deserts. Not 
that it will obliterate all natural and proper dif- 
ferences of feeling towards men, or be blind to 
moral distinctions of character and conduct; 
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but that as a benevolent affection it will be 
“without partiality,” even as the benevolence 
of Him who awakened it. God teaches us, alike 
by precept and example, to love not only the 
good but the evil; to love men not alone because 
they are good, but because being evil, they most 
need the ministry of our love. (Matt. v. 43—45 ; 
John iii. 16; Rom. v. 7-8.) It is with special 
reference to this absolute impartiality of Divine 
love that our Lord says, “‘ Be ye therefore perfect 
even as your Father which is in heaven is perfect.” 
The business of every child of the Heavenly 
Father is to cherish and illustrate a love like His ; 
a love, that embraces the distant and the near, the 
alien and stranger, and foe as well as the friend; 
a love never foiled by the unworthiness of its 
object ; a love pitiful and kind, and generous, 
sympathetic towards suffering, patient under 
personal wrong ; a love that suspicion, unfaith- 
fulness, cold ingratitude cannot chill; a love 
that keeps the heart fresh and tender in spite of 
all there may be in the world without to harden 
and wither it. “ Follow after love.” 
II.—Particular. The expansiveness of this 
Divine affection, the fact that it is impartial in 
its regards and boundless in its range, is perfectly 
consistent with a special and peculiar application 
of it. Though Christ had one common feeling 
or sympathy towards all human beings, yet He 
had special affection for those who stood ina special 
relation towards Himself. They were emphati- 
cally ‘“‘ His own,” because He had chosen them 
and made them His own. “And having loved 
His own,” &c. (John xiii. 1.) And even for 
the members of this select company His personal 
feeling was not the same in every case. There 
were those towards whom His heart appears to 
have flowed out with peculiar tenderness; and it 
was the distinction of one that he was “the 
disciple whom Jesus loved.” So with ourselves, 
there is a difference between the general and 
the special affection of which the Christian heart 
is conscious. However broad our spirit and 
catholic our sympathies, there must needs be 
some whom we love more than others, and also 
with a different sot of affection; for the differ- 
ence in kind as well as degree is to be noted. 
There is the love, e¢.g., that springs from the fact 
of our being ourselves the objects of sympathy 
or active beneficence. Our hearts are drawn 
irresistibly towards those who show us kindness. 
“ Love begets love.” It is in this case a respon- 
sive affection. When our Lord said, “ If ye love 
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them that love you,” &c. (Matt. v. 46), He could 
not mean that we should be insensible to the 
influence of this law. He simply meant that 
our kindly sentiments and generous deeds should 
not be thus limited. The principle that love 
awakens love is one by which our relation even 
to God Himself is determined. ‘ We love Him 
because He first loved us.” (1 John iv. 19.) 
Again, there is the love that grows out of con- 
scious, mental and moral harmony. There is 
among human minds and hearts a principle of 
‘elective affinity,” as sure as the chemical 
attraction that reigns in nature, and the consti- 
tution of social life is largely determined by it. 
Christianity in no way over-rides these primary 
sentiments: it rather gives added strength 
to every natural affection, and clothes every 
aspect and relation of our life with a new and a 
diviner charm. But Christian love, in the more 
emphatic and distinctive sense, is that which is 
awakened by the discovery of some element of 
Christian excellence in the person loved. ‘“ Love 
of the brethren ” (2 Peter i. 7) is a special and 
peculiar form of love. As one dewdrop melts 
into another because they are of like nature, 
so we could scarcely have a surer proof that 
Christ dwells in us than the fact that we recog- 
nise and are instinctively drawn towards the 
Christ in others. “We know that we have 
passed from death unto life because we love the 
brethren.” (1 John iii. 14.) 

Ill.—Practical. It is not an affection that 
begins and ends with itself, but one that goes 
forth out of itself to find its life, its satisfaction, 
its end in the benefit and joy of others. The 
mere luxury of a tender emotion that takes no 
practical form is alway the sign of a weak and 
shallow nature, and is itself enfeebling. If you 
allow in yourself indulgence of sentiments, how- 
ever pure and good, that never ripen into the fruit 
of good and gracious deeds, you become grow- 
ingly content to rest there. It is but a form 
of selfishness. No love is Godlike, Christlike, 
that is not practical. The love we learn from 
Christ will move us irresistibly to some form of 
patient self-surrender or active beneficence thad 
is at least akin to His. The apostle, in previous 
verses, shows how hollow and worthless are the 
most pretentious words and deeds, if not inspired 
by the spirit of love (ver. 1—3). But, where 
love is, the appropriate word and deed will not 
be wanting ; while, even in its most silent and 
unnoticed forms, it is never a mere passive 
affection. It is a fruitful energy; and self-repres- 
sion, calm reserve and meek submission may 
themselves be striking manifestations of its 
overcoming power. 

IV.—Supreme. “The greatest of these is 
love.” It is the crowning virtue; the strength 
and beauty of all high and holy character. “The 
bond of perfectness.” (Col. iii. 14.) Think of 
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the place love occupies in the being and life of 
God. It is the essential element of His nature, 
truth, righteousness, purity, etc., these are His 
attributes; but He “ is love.” So, in its measure, 
with every human character that is fashioned 
after His. To love belongs immortal glory. 
Faith and hope “abide;”—faith, in its essential 
quality as trust—hope, as the anticipation of a 
still higher degree of the present good. But 
love is “ greater,” inasmuch as it is the very 
soul of their strength, the spring of their con- 
stancy, the life of their life. Love is the 
inspiration of faith and hope, and in its 
perfectness they are consummated. Then do 
we reach the final goal of our being, and the 
incorruptible crown of all Christian virtue, 


* When God in us, and we in God, 
In love eternal dwell.” 


W. 


THE CHRISTIAN IN A_ FLEETING 
WORLD. 


1 CORINTHIANS Vii. 29 to 31. 


WE are reminded here what additional weight 
is given to every precept of religion by the 
thought of the fleeting character of this present 
world, and the shortness and uncertainty of our 
life in it. Even supposing it otherwise, the 
claims of religion would be urgent and authori- 
tative; for to beings such as we are it is an 
absolute duty, an essential law, an interest inde- 
pendent of time and circumstance. But how 
much more imperatively do its appeals come to 
us when we remember the uncertain hold we 
have on the most substantial things of earth, 
and how we are always standing on the verge of 
the unseen and eternal. Consider: 1. Zhe facts 
here indicated. 2. The practical inferences 
drawn from them. 

[.—The Facts. There is an evident trace 
here of the expectation the apostles cherished 
of the speedy return of Christ: “the time is 
shortened,” the interval has become small. 
Apart from this the words speak to us of the 
changefulness of everything we have to do with 
in this world, and the actual nearness to us of 
the end of life. ‘The fashion of this world 
passeth away.” (1) This is true of the visible 
creation. How quickly does the face of nature 
change and the forms of life that animate it 
fade and die! And not only the face of the 
world, but its solid framework is subject to the 
same law. In its depths are hidden the records 
of transformations too grand to have come 
within the range of human observation ; while 
Revelation forewarns us of a day when “all 
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these things shall be dissolved,” and the heavens 
and the earth shall “ wax old as doth a garment 
and as a vesture shall be folded up, and shall be 
changed.” (2) It is specially true of human 
life; man’s work rather than God’s, bearing 
traces of man’s frailty and vanity rather than 
God’s beauty and perfection. The natural world 
seems fixed and changeless when compared with 
the course of human affairs, the frame of society, 
the schemes and systems, the opinions and cus- 
toms of men. “One generation passeth away,” 
&c. (Kecles. i. 4.) The physical features of a 
country are sometimes the only means of deter- 
mining the site of cities and kingdoms that 
once filled the earth with the fame of their 
glory. The hills and rivers that. encircled 
Babylon and Nineveh remain, but where are 
they? The mountains still “stand round about 
Jerusalem ;” but where is the glory of David 
and Solomon ? 


“The cedars wave on Lebanon, 
But Judah’s statelier maids are gone.” 


You re-visit the scenes of your youth, the fields 
and hills and streams are the same as ever; the 
sun shines, the shadows fall, the grass grows on 
the old familiar places as it used to be, but 
where are the associations of your boyhood ? 
Where are the “sweet societies ” in which you 
used to mingle? (3) The outward changefulness 
is reflected in the thoughts and feelings, the 
moods and experiences of the world within. 
‘The complexion of our spirits naturally answers 
in great measure to the things without. Shall 
it be altogether and always so’ The time is 
coming when the curtain will fall, the stage will 
be cleared, the drama of our life will be over, 
and the thoughts and passions it awakened will 
die within us. Shall the soul have nothing left 
to it that it can carry forth into eternity? 
Would it not be wise, amid the passing shows 
and experiences of earth, to “lay up in store for 
ourselves a good foundation against the time to 
come, that we may lay hold on eternal life ?” 
“The time is short.” It is with remarkably 
vivid imagery that the Scriptures set forth the 
brevity of life. Patriarch, poet, prophet, apostle, 
seem to vie with each other in this. A hand- 
breadth, a watch in the night, the shadow of a 
flitting summer cloud, the morning mist which 
the sun scatters, the flying arrow, the falling 
star, the fading flower, the transient dream—are 
the familiar symbols. These views of our life 
are specially impressive when we think of the 
work to be done in it, the questions to be 
decided, the solemn interests that wait on the 
issue. Shall they have no influence on the spirit 
and tenour of our conduct? Can a man be care- 
less, frivolous, irreligious, spending his days in 
folly and sin, when he remembers all this ? 
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Should we do anything the worse for doing it as 
if we thought we should never do it again? Or 
live through any day the less wisely for spending 
it as if it were our last ? 

Il.—The Practical Inferences. The matter 
is put in a somewhat singular and paradoxical 
way. Men have sometimes sought to carry out 
what they supposed to be the spirit of these 
words in forms very unnatural and grotesque. 
But there is nothing in apostolic practise, or 
the noblest types of Christian example, to war- 
rant this. The problem we all have to solve is 
honestly to interpret the principles and pre- 
cepts of Christianity, and then to embody them 
in a rational, and not an exaggerated or dis- 
torted way, in the practical conduct of our own 
life. Apply this (1) to our hwman relation- 
ships. “Those that have wives,—as though 
they had none.” There is nothing in the 
teaching of the New Testament that makes 
light of any human relation that is naturally 
dear to the heart. Our best treasures in this 
world are the things we love, and who yield back 
to us a responsive affection. You can never 
love husband or wife, parent or child, brother, 
sister, friend, too much. You may love them 
unwisely, selfishly, with a mere blind instinctive 
affection that has no moral quality in it, but 
not too much. You may love them in forget- 
fulness and estrangement of heart from God ; 
but it is not by loving them less that you can 
come to love Him more. What Christianity 
does is to hallow and refine and elevate, not to 
limit or restrain, your love. This is the lesson: 
—The real worth of all the tender relationships 
of life depends on whether they lead us God- 
wards or not ; whether they are subordinate to 
the highest ends of our existence. When that 
is the case, we may justly be said to sustain 
them “as though we did it not.” (2) Our 
natural joys and sorrows. “Those that 
weep as though they wept not,” &c. Life is a 
strange mixture of weeping and rejoicing. 

“Man! thou pendulum betwixt a smile and 
tear!” Christianity in no way teaches us to 
school ourselves into anything like a stoic 
insensibility, but only that we should test the 
quality, the causes, and the effects alike of our 
grief and of our joy. It tells us that the truest 
reasons for both do not lie in the mere surface 
experiences of life ; that that sorrow may well 
seem to us “light, and but for a moment,” 
which helps to work out the “ far more exceed- 
ing and eternal weight of glory ;” and that 
joy cannot be worth much that will not bear 
the intrusion of the thought that “the time is 
short,” &c (3) Our .secular businesses. 
“Those that buy as though they possessed not.” 
Healthy enthusiasm in the commercial enter- 
prise of life is honourable, and the accumu- 
lation of property within due limits is wise. 
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But can a man say that “aught of the things he 
possesseth is his own,” when he remembers how 
soon God may see fit to transfer it to another ? 
(4) Our personal indulgences.—* Those that 
use the world as not abusing it, ‘ literally’ not 
using it to the uttermost,” excessively, extrava- 
gantly. Our Christian faith will check the 
proneness there is in us to the inordinate pur- 
suit,of any earthly pleasure, however innocent. 
They will be in little danger of over-indulgence 
in any kind of earthly good who have learnt to 
“set their affections on things above.” 


W. 


PART-KNOWLEDGE. 


1 CORINTHIANS Xiii. 9. 


WHEN the apostle says of “knowledge” that it 
“shall be done away,” he can scarcely mean that 
any element of substantial truth that our spirits 
have acquired in this world will ever be actually 
obliterated or lost. It is not absolutely, but 
only relatively, that such knowledge can be said 
to cease. It is now so scanty and defective; 
there is so much of error mixed up with its 
truth; it is a light so dim and feeble, that it will 
seem like ignorance itself as compared with the 
flood of wondrous revelations that will break 
upon us in the great eternity. This is illustrated 
by the use of two analogies. Paul was once a 
“child” (ver. 11), with the dreamy thoughts, 
the weak, untutored understanding, the way- 
ward impulses, the lisping utterance of a child. 
But he had grown to maturity now; and in 
becoming “a man ”’ had left behind those marks 
of infancy, thosechildish ways. Soshall it be when 
the infantile knowledge of this life gives place to 
that, the mature and perfect life to come. Again, 
we are as those who look on the surface of a bur- 
nished mirror. Wesee but dimly and darkly. We 
see not so much the object itself, as it really is, but 
only the reflection of it, or as it appears through 
an obscuring medium. The materials of our 
knowledge, through the defect of the faculty 
that apprehends them, are always more or less 
veiled in mystery. They are as a riddle to us. 
But then, we shall see “face to face,” by imme- 
diate contact and direct intuition. The obscuring 
medium will be gone. Many a hidden thing 
will be revealed, many an enigma solved. Every- 
thing will appear to us in its true outline and 
proportions. And, if not as to the extent of our 
knowledge, at least as to its clearness and 
certainty. We shall “know even as also we 
are known.” Consider—1. The fact asserted. 
2. The lessons to be drawn from it. 
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I.—Tue Fact AssERTED. “ We know in part,” 
&c. This is of universal application. He would 
be a bold man who should venture to affirm that 
he had a complete and perfect knowledge of 
anything. It is notorious that, notwithstanding 
the long history of the human race, the activity of 
their powers, the growth of their intelligence, the 
accumulated lore of all the ages, yet all that man 
has arrived at of absolute knowledge lies within 
avery narrow compass. Its littleness is deeply 
humbling to us when compared with even our 
dim vision of the vast region of the unknown 
that stretches out beyond it. The wisest among 
men have always been the most ready to confess 
this. True science may be expected to promote 
modesty and humility. The wider a man’s view 
of the great universe and the deeper his insight, 
the more lowly will be his estimate of his own 
powers and attainments. If he is disposed in this 
respect to “think more highly of himself chan 
he ought to think,” he has only to take up one 
of the commonest things around him and try to 
understand it, to explain its nature and the laws 
of its being, and the reason why it is what it is, 
and the cause that underlies its phenomena. He 
soon finds his thought to be arrested by a 
barrier which it cannot pass; and thus it is one 
of the marks of highest wisdom practically to 
recognise the limits of our science. ‘“ We know 
in part,” and from this it follows, as a matter of 
course, that we “ prophesy in part.” We speak 
of things according to our poor insight into 
them. As our minds are, 80 is our language. 
The one cannot be much deeper or richer or 
clearer than the other. And hence it is that so 
much of the scientific teaching of every age is but 
a mere guessing at the truth of things, or a mere 
correction of the errors of the past. The know- 
ledge, however, of which the apostle here speaks 
is something more special and distinctive. He 
refers no doubt, to those higher elements of 
moral and spiritual truth in which the Christian 
is specially interested. We may regard this 
part-knowledge as relating— 

1. To the method of God’s providential 
government. We attempt sometimes, with 
wondering curiosity, to trace the path of Divine 
Providence. But “God moves in a mysterious 
way.” We cannot understand His doings. 
Current events strangely set at defiance our 
cleverest calculation, and we are made to feel 
that our knowledge is so much “in part” as to 
differ little from absolute ignorance. The scroll 
of human history, however, like that of our own 
individual life, is gradually unfolding and ex-- 
plaining itself. After-events shed light on those 
that went before them. “God is His own in- 
terpreter.” The pattern of His great plan is 
being brought out by degrees, and even from 
our defective insight now, we are able in some 
measure to judge how beautiful and symmetrical, 







































how skilfully drawn and excellently wrought it 
will appear in the all-revealing light of eternity. 

2. In the course and issues of the moral 
life of man. There are some things in this 
direction of which we are perfectly well assured. 
We know that virtue and vice, godliness and 
ungodliness, are inevitably followed sooner or 
later by their corresponding good or evil reward. 
They bear within them the germs of their own 
recompense— Whatsoever a man soweth that 
shall he also reap.” But even this must needs 
be very much a matter of faith to us in this 
world. We cannot penetrate the secret recesses 
of men’s souls, where the chief proof and indi- 
cation of it lies. We are mistaken often in our 
particular judgments, deceived by appearances— 
deceived as to the characters of men, as to the 
real moral quality of their doings, as to the silent 
process of moral growth or decay that is going 
on within them. We must wait till the time 
comes when “every man’s work shall be made 
manifest,” and he shall “stand in his lot at the 
end of the days.” 

3. To the distinctive tr uths of the Christian 
revelation. Only “in part” can we know the 

“things that are freely given to us of God” in 
Christ. As in our observation of Nature and 
Providence we accept facts and events as such, 
patiently waiting for the light that will explain 
them and disclose their mutual relations, so have 
we to deal with the truths of the Gospel. We 
assure ourselves on reasonable grounds that they 
are indeed the thought and doings of God. We 
take them home to our hearts, and are prepared 
to live and suffer and die on the strength of 
them. But beyond that, they are matters of 
faith to us. Some of these truths have had 
much light shed on them by the earnest study 
of Divinely- -taught men. And we little know 
how many of the seals with which the Book is 
sealed may yet be broken, and what glorious 
things God may be pleased still further to unveil 
to us. But there are truths so vast that we 
cannot hope in this world to bring them within 
the compass of our view. Like the path of the 
comet, that once in a hundred years, perhaps, 
visits our planetary system and rounds the sun, 
and then fades away in the interminable fields of 
space, it is only the nearest and simplest of their 
relations that we can discern. So far as they 
come within the circle of our own personal and 
practical interests as sinful beings we can appre- 
hend them; but the relation they bear to the 
Infinite Father-Spirit Himself and to the unseen 
universe, this we know not. 
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I1.—Tue Lessons To BE DRAWN FROM IT. 


Think chiefly of three. 1. Caution and 
moderation in our judg gment of matters 
about which our knowledge is so incomplete. 
In the maintenance of our own religious beliefs, 
and in the way in which we deal with the beliefs 
of others, this ought to be seen. Let our beliefs 
be as firmly held as they are intelligently formed. 
We can never be too earnest about them. If 
they are not inwrought into the very living fibre 
of our being they are of little worth. But then, 
let us not proclaim them too confidently and 
dogmatically. If we “ know only in part” let 
us not speak as if we knew all. Wecanscarcely 
pretend to have looked on all sides of any subject. 
Those who differ from us may see some that are 
hidden from ourselves, Our very sense of the 
Divine grandeur of any truth may be expected 
to produce in us the lowly spirit of the little 
child. In moral questions, too, as well as matters 
of faith, we do well to check the hasty incon- 
sideration with which we are prone to judge one 
another. General principles and laws may stand 
out with something like awful distinctness before 
us, but as soon as we venture upon the individual 
application of them we enter a region in which 
it becomes us to move with great caution, and 
speak with reserve. 

. Submission as regards the Divine admi- 
nistration of our life. “I will lead the blind 
by a way that they know not,” &c. (Is. xlii. 16.) 
How full is the life of most of us in illustration 
of this! We see but dimly the relation par- 
ticular experiences bear to the general scheme 
of our earthly history. Under such circum- 
stances, the trustful spirit must ever be the 
strong, brave, heroic spirit ; and thoroughly to 
recognise the fact that in your ignorance you 
are passing through God’s training school—for 
eternity is to find the “darkness made light 
before you, and the crooked things straight.” 

3. Harnest preparation for the future.— 
We can never rest content with this partial 
knowledge. We instinctively reach forth towards 
“‘that which is perfect.” God has made our 
souls to assert their greatness by their aspirations, 
their eternity by their unsatisfied longings. And 
in the hope of immortality the Gospel brings we 
find the crowning proof of its divinity. As the 
weary sufferer watches for the morning, so will 
they in whom that hope has been enkindled 
reach forth with all the force of their being 
towards the glad time when the shadows shall 
flee away, and * the day dawn and the day-star 
arise in their hearts.” W. 
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574 PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


PAGES 


FOR Youns 


PEOPLE, 


CHAPTERS ON THE “ BENEDICITE.” 


(Continued from page 512.) 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“ Oh, ye sun and moon! bless ye the Lord; praise 


Him and magnify Him for ever.” 
Ie 
io might fill up many of these little 
chapters, leaving much over to 
be said. 

The moon is much smaller than 
the sun; it is much smaller even than 
our earth. It is thought to be about the 
size of North and South America, or of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa taken together. And 
yet in the first chapter of the Bible it is said, 
speaking of the sun and moon, “ And God made 
two great lights, the greater light to rule the 
day, and the lesser light to rule the night.” 
The Bible is true, and that statement is true; 
for “ the lesser light,” though small as compared 
with the sun and many of the stars, is, as far as 
we are concerned, a very great light for “ruling 
the night,” and helping people through the 
dark hours in olden times, more than we, who 
have so many ways of lighting by candles, lamps, 
gas, electric light, and so on, can form any idea of. 

Old writers and poets sometimes speak of the 
“cold moon”; but modern discoverers tell us 
that the moon is anything but cold in her day- 
time, the heat then—partly her own, partly got 
from the sun—being, it is considered, as great 
as that of boiling water. The nights in the 
moon are, however, bitterly cold ; and you will 
be surprised to hear that the months of the 
moon, which are about the same length as ours, 
consist of one long day and one long night. 
Just think of that—a day more than a fortnight 
long, followed by a night of the same length. 
On account of these long days and nights, and 
of the extreme heat and cold which come by 
turns, it seems plain that the moon cannot be 
inhabited—that is, that there can be no people 
in it. There may have been dwellers in it once; 
but, if so, that time has long past. There may 
have been a time when the days and nights were 





AST time I began to tell you a 
little about the moon ; but it is 
a large subject, and one which 





of a different length to what they are now, and 
it is thought that possibly our earth will in time 
have longer days and nights, and will grow at 
last to be uninhabitable. The moon is said to 
be a “dead world,” because nothing grows on 
it, and no changes take place there now. There 
are mountains in the moon that once were 
volcanoes, or burning ones; but they do not 
burn now, and they no longer throw up lava. 
Though the moon still gives us light (principally 
by reflecting the sun’s rays), she is herself old, 
worn-out, dead. 

It may seem strange to you that the moon 
should have worn out so much before the earth, 
when she was created at the same time, or perhaps, 
rather after the earth ; you must bear in mind 
that the verse in the Ist of Genesis, where we 
are told that on the fourth day “ God made two 
great lights”—the sun and moon, the word 
made is not quite correctly translated from the 
Hebrew language, in which the history was 
first written. It seems as if “set,” “arranged,” 
or “placed,” would be the better translation, 
and it appears quite likely that God created the 
sun and moon long before, and only put them in 
their present places on the fourth day of creation. 
Further on, when we come to talk of the part in 
the “ Benedicite” which speaks of our earth, I will 
say a little of these changes slowly going on 
everywhere, as proving that the prophecies in 
the Bible which sometimes seem to us so 
strange, about heaven and earth passing away, 
and there coming new heavens and new earth, 
are certain to come true. 

But I will only, at present, say a little more 
about the moon. I mentioned to you last time 
a Swedish writer, from whom I would translate 
you a few passages on the subject of the moon. 
Time does not allow of my giving more than a 
few extracts on the subject :— 

“ What first of all strikes the eye of a person 
who looks through a telescope at the moon, is 
the hills on its surface. What we call hills are 
real hills, there is no doubt about it. One can 
plainly see the shadows which they cast in the 
valleys when they are lighted up by the sun. 
By means of measuring these shadows one can 
measure the heights of the hills. .... The 


























greatest height any one of them has been found 
to reach is twenty-four thousand feet; not 
quite so high as some of the hills on this globe 
For instance, some of the Himalayas—one of 
which is twenty-seven thousand feet high... . 
The hills on the moon have generally one regular 
shape. One often distinguishes spaces round 
the steep mountain sides. These are, in fact, the 
craters, as they are called ; the openings in what 
were once the burning mountains, and often by 
the side of a large crater is to be seen a smaller 
one ; but the larger craters have not so regular 
a form as the smaller.” 

Astronomers, that is to say, those learned 
men who spend their time in studying what is 
to be learnt about the sun, moon, and stars, 
have been able to thoroughly make out all 
about the mountains in the moon, so that they 
have drawn as good maps of it as any that are 
to be found in your atlas, and have given names 
to the craters, and set them down, just as 
England, France, Spain, Russia, and so on, are 
set down upon the map of Europe. 

There are seas as well as mountains on the 
moon. Mr. Proctor, one of the most clever 
astronomers now living, tells us that some who 
have studied the subject say, they believe they 
have seen through their telescopes, the waves 
on the moon’s oceans dashing against the shore, 
but that he cannot himself say that. 


JHE 


ALONE I walked on the ocean strand— 
A pearly shell was in my hand ; 
I stooped and wrote upon the sand 
A name, the year, the day : 
As onward from the spot I passed, 
One lingering look behind I cast— 
A wave came rolling high and fast, 
And washed ‘my lines away. 


And so, methought, ’twill quickly be 
With every mark on earth of me ; 

A wave of dark oblivion’s sea 

Will sweep across the place 


THE NAME ON THE SAND. 


NAME ON THE 
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We never see more than one side of the moon 
—a little more than one half her size. In 
all her turnings round—round herself and round 
the sun—she never shows us more than this one 
side. [tis said that bright as the moon is, her 
brightness is nothing to what that of the earth 
would appear to a person seeing it from the 
moon. So grand would be the reflection of the 
sun’s rays upon our little world. ‘ 

Had [ time I should like to explain to you 
what causes the moon’s changes. I can only do 
it in a very few words, taken from an old- 
fashioned writer for the young: “ You must 
remember that although the sun is gone from 
us at night, yet he always exists, at the same 
time, at a great distance, round the other side 
of the earth. There it isalways shining... . . 
Well, sometimes the sun shines upon one side 
of the moon and sometimes upon another, and 
we can see only as much of that as the sun 
shines on. Sometimes we can see only the edge 
of the light which the sun casts upon the moon. 
Then it looks like a bow in the sky, and we call 
it the new moon. The next night we can see a 
little more of the light on the moon, and 
the next night more, and the next more 
still; till at length the sun shines upon the 
whole of that side of the moon which is 
turned toward us, and the moon appears round 
or full.” 


SAND. 


Where | have trod the sandy shore 
Of time, and been, to be no more : 
Of me, ‘and of the name I bore, 

To leave no track or trace. 


And yet, with Him who counts the sands, 
And holds the waters in His hands, 
I know a lasting record stands 
Inscribed against my name, 
Of all this mortal part has wrought, 
Of all this thinking soul has thought, 
And from these fleeting moments caught, 
For glory or for shame. 
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576 A GOOD-NATURED GRUMBLE. 
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BY MARY 


is about books this time, but not 
the bad ones. They are bad 
enough, but ure the good ones, so- 
called,—the Sunday-school library 
books—good enough, or some of 
them even good at all, in the right direction ? 
We sometimes wonder if it would not be better 
to have children drop reading them altogether. 
It works something like this. 

A little girl, excitable, imaginative, and fond 
of reading, comes home at noon from Sunday- 
school with a book which “all the girls say is 
perfectly lovely.” She curls up on the sofa and 
reads the exciting story till her cheeks grow hot 
and her brain weary. She is rudely awakened 
from her absorption in the hero’s impossible 
misfortunes, and set about some commonplace 
duties of her own. Her mind is all in a daze; 
she is thinking of the story, is in a quiver of 
impatience to get back to it. She neglects or 
blunders. The unobservant father or mother 
harshiy reprimands. The poor child’s over- 
taxed nerves give way, and she cries, or sulks, 
or answers back, according to disposition; she is 
punished more or less unjustly, according to the 
family habit, and finally creeps off to bed to cry 
and to imagine herself misunderstood or unap- 
preciated, like the children in the book. 

Or perhaps the book is one of those sets of 
stories where half a dozen young people reform 
whole Sunday-schools or Churches or neighbour- 
hoods, in matters social and religious. If real 
young people should attempt such things in 
such ways they would become insufferable prigs 
or unmitigated busybodies. 

These books breathe a genuine spirit of devo- 
tion and zeal; they teach beautiful lessons of 
charity and patience, but they lack discretion 
and judgment. ‘The evils are here: it would be 
delightful to reform them out of the way, but it 
vannot be done—not yet. These stories inspire 
enthusiastic young people; it all comes out so 
delightfully in the books. 

But, you say, “* Why find fault with Sunday- 
school books ? Think of the whole cart-loads of 
secular stories, even our bright and beautiful 
children’s magazines. What wonder that the 
taste for sober, sensible reading is diminishing, 
when we take such pains to cater to the enter- 
tainment merely.” 

It is true that most of this secular reading 
tends towards the unreal and impossible; yet, 
after all, just because they are so unreal and im- 
possible, they are not so harmful as stories that 
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are enough like real life to make the children 
feel that such things might or ought to happen to 
them. A story, for instance, where a self-sacrific- 
ing child shields a selfish sneak from a deserved 
punishment and is punished unjustly itself. A 
web of misunderstanding is woven about him 
which a few straightforward words of common 
sense would cut. 

‘* Well, now you have had your grumble,” you 
say, “what is your remedy?” ‘here is none, 
except the old one which is necessary to the 
getting and keeping of every good thing—eter- 
nal vigilance. Every mother should know what 
her children are reading. It is not safe always 
to trust even your Sunday-school library. Be 
willing te be considered fussy and over-particu- 
lar. Select your children’s books without regard 
to what other children are allowed to read. 
Remember that what might not harm one child, 
might work mischief in another of more sensi- 
tive organisation and inheritance. 

But you say, “I cannot read all their books. 
I should have no time to read my own.” No; 
but taste them, to see if they have the right 
flavour. You do not eat all the rice-pudding 
for your Monday’s dinner, but you do know 
whether it will suit the family taste as to sweet- 
ness and flavouring. A quick-witted woman 
ought to tell by reading the first, last, and 
middle chapter, with a discriminating occasional 
peep at a page here and there, what kind of 
book it is. Besides, a book which is just right 
for a child of fourteen is not right for one of ten. 

Yet a reading child will devour them indis- 
criminately. I saw a mother take away from 
her little girl of ten, the second volume of 
* Little Women,” with the remark to a friend, 
“She is too young for that yet,” and when the 
friend remonstrated, ‘‘ Why, what fault can you 
find with that?” she answered, “J want to 
keep all that sweet, pure ‘lovering,’—as one 
writer calls it—till she is old enough to appre- 
ciate and enjogit. Now she only half under- 
stands it, and it fills her head with dreams and 
thoughts. Let her enjoy her childhood ‘fancy 
free.” when maidenhood comes let her have 
something fresh and new to enjoy then.” 

“Everything escheats to the crown at last.”’ 
It all comes back to the mothers, after all. 
Look well to the books that come into your 
house in the hands of your little children, oh, 
busy mother! that you may not have an enemy 
sowing tares in your beautiful garden, which 
shall spring up to bewilder you by and by . 
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FOR A HUNDRED EXCELLENT & PALATABLE 


Household Recipes, 


Write to Messrs. GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, 
& Co., LEEDS, enclosing a penny stamp for 
postage, when you will be presented with a 
valuable book of 100 pages, bound in cloth and 
fully illustrated, called 


Good Things, 


MADE, SAID, AND DONE, FOR EVERY 
HOME AND HOUSEHOLD. 


“ The book embraces a wide field of useful- 
ness."— British Workwoman. 





“ Can scarcely fail to prove of service.”— Zhe 
Rock. 
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GOODALL’S 


CUSTARD POWDEA, 


FOR MAKING 


Delicious Custards Without Eggs, 
In Less Time, and at Half the Price. 


Delicious to Plum Puddings and Jam Tarts 
Delicious to Stewed Rice and all kinds of Fruit. 
Delicious to everything, and alone. 

Unequalled for the purposes intended. Will 
give the utmost satisfaction if the instructions are 
implicitly followed. The proprietors entertain 
the greatest confidence in the article, and can 
recommend it to housekeepers generally as a use- 
ful agent in the preparation of a good Custard. 

GIVE IT A TRIAL. 
SOLD IN BOXES, 6d. and 1s. each. 
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Wholesale: 
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A PROMPT RELIEF FOR 


Coughs, Sore Throats, Sore Lungs, &ec, 


“TI consider your Hoge’s Horehound Honey is the most wonderful 
remedy I have ever tried, possessing properties nothing short of mar- 


vellous for the cure of affections of the throat and chest. I shall neve 
be without a bottle of Hoge’s Horehound Honey.” Marie Rose. . 
“Your Honey is delicious.”—Yours truly, ELLEN TERRY. 
If your Chemist does not keep it in stock we will send it post-paid to 
any address upon receipt of the price in stamps or P00. 


Put up in 2s. 3d. and Is. lid. Bottles. 
W. M. HOGE & ©0., LONDON, N. 
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And others, whose occupation forces them to be 
out in all kinds of weather, so contracting Rheu 





matism, and Rheumatic Gout, “ Price’s 
Rheumatic Oils,’? which are harmless and 
certain, will give you immediate relief and ulti- 
mate cure in the most advanced state of your 
distressing and painful maladies. This it is 
ce*tain to do. Procure a bottle at once from 
your nearest Chemist. Price 2s. 94. Wholesale 
Agents, Barclay and Sons, 95, Farringdon Street, 
London. Be careful to ask for ‘“‘ Price’s Rheumatic 


Oils.” 
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